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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.—NO- 
TICE to EXHIBITORS.—All PICTURES and 
other WORKS of ART intended for EXHIBITION 
and SALE the ensuing season, must be sent for the 
inspection of the Committee on Monpay the 15th, 
Tusgspay the 16th of January next, between the 
hours of ten in the morning and five in the evening; 
after which time no picture or other work of Art will be 
received. Portraits, Drawings, Water-colours, and 

Architectural Drawings, are i issible. 
Shoat fete oa will be soemees for sale that is 

not property of the artist. 
Wittiam Barwarp, Keeper. 


ue GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, ad- 
A, ining the OPEN 





the celebrated are by 

racci, of ‘ Christ curing the Blind,’ from the Lucca 
Gallery; together with capital works by the t 
Masters, the proporty of Mr. Buchanan, author of the 
“Memoirs of Painting; and which will be 
of bya SALE OF SHARES, at the rate of 25 per 


| Share, with certain positive advantages to early sub- 
| scribers, as fully explained in the Prospectus thereof 
| which may be had at the Gallery, orby letter. addressed 








Bens. Dacosta, Secretary. 


= from Ten till Four o’clock. —Admittance, One 





A** -UNION OF LONDON, 
4, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, CHARING-CROSS. 
Established 1837. 
_President—H.R.H. the Duke of CamBRIDGB. 
Vice-President—The Most Noble the Marquis of 
NorTHamprTon, P.R.S. 

The Subscribers of the current year will receive for 
each guinea paid, besides the chance of a 
valuable work of Art, an impression of a Line 
graving by Mr. BE. Goopau., from the pictare by 
CLaRKSON STANFIELD, R.A., ‘ Castello d’Ischia;’ 
and, in addition to this, a Series of Twenty-two 
Designs in Outline (size, twelve inches by eight), 
expressly for the Society, by Mr. H. C. SeLous, and 
engraved by Mr. Henny Moses, illustrative of the 

Pilgrim's Progress.” Several of the Outlines are al- 
ready engraved, and may be seen at the Office. An 


| early subscription is earnestly colislend, Co enable the 


Committee to make arrangements for their immediate 
ON duis f of the Engraving due to the Sub- 
\ finished proo t ue 
scribers of the a year 1843 (‘ Raffaelle aod the Fornarina,’ 
engraved by Mr. L. Srocks, after Sir A. CALLCOTT, 
R.A.), may be seen at the Office. 
GeorcE ay F.R.S., F.3.A., } Hon. Secs. 





Lewis Poc 8. 
November, 1843. — 
Now ready, nd Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


EN Gtish SURNAMES : a series of Essays 
4 on Family Nomenclature—Historical, Etymo 
Gal, and Humorous. By Mark Antony Love. 

ith illustrations on wood. 

Also, Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 6s., 

NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, ob- 
tained prineipally from oral tradition. Collected and 
edited 4 JaMEs OncHARD HALLIWELL. 

J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, 


*.* On November 10 was. publ “3 L, for 
1844 (96 pages), of J. R. SMITH ei LOGUB of bis 


extensive Stock of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at very 
b~- luced prices. It may be gratis, on p 
freak it Y poston receipt of six postage to 





L®suz's LIFE of the Late JOHN CON. | 
from 


Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. 
Jost PE, Cae ~ 7 jennemean ocmaniae 
By ous Bust, culpa. To be eotnad 
OHN A be 
monthly. No. Lord’s Prayer 
will contain The Bellet daa: 
London : Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








at FOR - 
“ieee, wed ten fe 


day, 36s., 
rPuiontson's SEASONS. Edited by Bo- 
bet my ‘ oe ody Murdoch. 
n the Press, 
2 GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Uniform with 
leaden: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, post 8vo., One Guinea, handsomely 


ind in morocco one ae 
HE PRISM of IMAGINATION for 1844. 
By the Baroness De CaLABRELLA, Author of 
“The Prism of Thought for 1843.”” The Ornamental 
Bote Sy Owen Jongs. Each page will be sur- 
rich and appropriate Ornamental Borders, 
in Colours and Gold. There will be Eight 
tal Titles illustrative of the Tales, and Eight 
— Fe Henry bo 





Lit! Illustratio: 

a The L consist a series of five 
Imaginative T entitled —The Miniature — The 
Ring—The Pen— ‘The Watch. 

“London: Green, and Longmans. 





TINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH 
ART.—Part XI. will be published on the 12th of 


The DELIV .E of ST. PETER from PRISON. 


Painted by W. Hitron, R.A. 

The DEATH of the RED DEER. Painted by Sir D. 
ihe HARVEST WAGGON. Painted by T. Gains- 
BOROUGH, 


R.A. 
London: Published for the Proprietors, by E G. 
arch, 4, Hanover- anover-square; F.G. Moon, 
March, 4 Haotisirect, k R-Ackermann &Co., Strand. 


Now ready, Half-a-Crown, 
HE COMIC KEMANAC for 1844; con- 


taining Twel vings by Geores Cauik- 
SHANK, and Rie pring ae Am ie this 
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Just published, to be cogtinued every glternate Mgath, 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICBS, 
AND 
ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND; 


FROM DRAWINGS MADB EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK BY J. D. HARDING, 
AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS, 


The whole executed in Lithotint, by Mr. Harpina, with deseriptive Letter-press, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 


EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F,8.A, 


MODE OF PUBLICATION, 


The size of the Work will be Imperial Quarto; and its production will be in all semua Comenenanecte with 

the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic and t pogvappic arts, h Part will contain 

Three Subjects, executed in Lirnorint—the J. invention of Mr. Hallman —a method peculiarly suited 

. —— publication, as combining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects, and having also the advantage 

of novelty. 

Woodcuts, when desirable to elucidate the text or to convey rate ideas of striking details, will be scattered 

through the letter. press, which will consist of Twelve pages—sufficient, it is believed, to furnish all necessary 

informatian to the general reader. 

Paints. Imperial Quarto + «© « « «+ « Five Shillings. 

Paoors. Columbier Quarto + « « . 4 Seven Shillings and Sixpenee. 

Paoors. On India Paper. Imperial Folio. To range 
with “Nash's Mansions,” and other Works of the Twelve Shillin 
same size. As only Seventy Copies of this Edition f '”* 98. 
are printed, an early Subscription is necessary 

[ The Publication will be strictly limited to Twenty-four Parts. | 


Part II. contains 





PENSHURST, FROM THE PAR 
PENSHU THE CO Rr tanb, KENT. J. D. Harpine. 
BLICKLING HALL, NORFOLK pie J. D. Harpine. 
Part I. 
COBHAM HALL, KENT ‘ e ‘ ‘ gs — p. HARDING. 
ae CHURCH, INTERIOR oT . J.D. Harpine. 
EST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK, from a Sketch by W. Miituer. 





In One Volume, post 8vo., price 7s. Gd. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC 
PAINTING, 
Cone ie engine Pec Ete sol kr msl dtr Se arpa ihe to 


eminent Artists of ancient and times. 
By W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, 
Curator of the Living Medel Academy. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR, DICKENS. 


In December will be Published, in small Octavo, bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Four Coloured Etchings 
and Woodcuts by Lescu, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
In PROSE, 
Being A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
Price Five Shillings. 
LONDON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS. OTICE TQ PAINTERS SCULPTORS, 
J HENRY ROGERS, Esq, (Lecturer at the N Le Eudkavkes ane ATR , 4, of 
@ Middlesex H Apes will deliver his se- | St. Martin’s-lane, for the study of LI Na novels. 
v com 


cond course of L 8 on the above su , illus- | is Open every evening. The Studies at Six 
trated ne and Lavine , at | o’clock. Artists or Amateurs desirous ing 
the Artists’ Society, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy. square, | members, are requested to address a to the Cura- 
early in January, a r,at the Atelier, The half yearly e for mem- 
of the Members of the Society, a rs will take place on Monday the 18th inst. 
pe number of Tickets for the course will be issued. W. B. SarsFikLp Tayuor, Curator. 
and terms, apply to Messrs. Winsor December 1. 

i ' » yay or to the Hon. Sec., | - ~—ea ——9-)~-en 

06. J. Jenkins, Esq, 8, Casoline-street, Bedford-equare.| piSASBD AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, esta- Fp age Bd bp Bn ly BT a 5 om 
D UCATION “ot ART fats by Mr. Sass for accurately-constructed Tables, by which it can Assure 
tion of Amateurs jr igure er Ges “~ pene. Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
i i re an nv i h - : 

and Vainting in Oil and Water-colours,’ Modelling. A ow fips diseontineed on restoration of 


Rtching, &e., ing every requisite as a Proba- i 

Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the 

ducted Sebel fr the "Royal Academy, ae ‘, | amount varying with the particular disease. 
aye mith ie Ty r. Reporave, A.R.A., who PR ay a emptive Pemilien aqyared of Bquit- 
contain an extensive collection of Casts me. +d ave Aasaeed ot lynge ques them of 
ee Aatiane, Cal nes, Works of Art, and Folios | “Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected 
* , , Suicide, Duelli &e.; and A icies are 
bs, Fotcanr maybe spencer | fa am he af he By ew dein ean 
at the School, where printed particulars of the | "" Loans granted on Personal Secu 
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Th 
Viscount Morpeth 


Lord Feversham 


Lord Wenlock 
Hon. E. R. Petre 


ring for publication, ) 
N HISTORICAL and PICTURESQUE 
GUIDE to the BLACKWATER, in MUNSTER. 


By J. BR. O' FLANAGAN, E Illustrated b m 
> Pp ‘. : Y Bumerous 
vi ice 128, 
Saparing, yet A ew copies on Large Paper, 


Subscribers’ names received by the Author. 
, : ~a 54, Bles- 
sington-street, a ; and by Mr. How, the publisher, 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and Lip 
I BE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1824, and Empewered by Act pt seme at York, 
Capital, £500,000, 


The Archbishop of York Sir W. B. Cook 
The Marquis of London- | Sir W. A, aw Ny a 


Lord Hotham, M.P. .P. 
Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. | G. F. Barlow, Esq. 


Lord Worsley, M.P. Robert Denison, Esq. 


Sir G. Strickland, Bt., M.P. mars! , 

Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. Marmaduke Weak Esq. 
Actuary and reraary Me. W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Epwanp 

HENwoop, 46, 

The attention of the Public is requested tothe terms | 
this Company for Lire Insurances, and especially 

r FemMaLe Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 


Se 





PATRONS. 


derr Sir T: 0 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir EM. Veneer eat t. | 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir 8. Crompton BL MP 
The Earl of Zetland The Archdeacon of York. 
The Earl of Yarborough Archdeacon of the fast. 


e Bishop of Ripon Riding 


The Archdeacon of Cleye- 
land 
_ ay Lowther, Esq., 


Robert C 
Henry Preston, Esq. 
P. faktmarshe’ be 





atling-street. 














Fire Insurances are algo effected by this Company, 
on the most moderate terms. Farming Stock Insured 
without the Average Clause. 
pectuses with the Rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 
ments have been mad 


Age next birth-day. | Male. Female. 
10 eo Fs #1 6 4 
30 2 5 0 1W 9 
50 S 4g 318 3 
70 1 0 4 Qe :7 8 
80 15 12 10 
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James Clift, Esq. 


Surgeon—W. 


out notice. 


debts, or asa 


tend daily, ata 





. 
rity. 
terms are t) be had. F. G, P, Nai son, Actuary. 








Rt.Hon.J.Humphery,M.P., | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
one. ye 2, Fred ‘e-place, | 


ewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Profeseor Hall, of King’s Coliege. 
Advantages of tle Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of £300,000, 
the assured have the security of the Company's Income 
of nearly £60,000 per annum, yearly increasing, 
an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Govern- 
ment and other available Securities, of cor y 
larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


ny. 
The. Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest | 
scale compatible with the safety of the Assured and the 
stability of the Company, thereby, in effect, giving 0 | 
every policy-holder an immediate and certain ~ 
without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
lusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure #100 + 
Age. For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Terw. 


20...... #017 8....-- 20 19 Loner eens Zi 10 
30...... LL B..46- | ie ee eee 207 
40.....- 1 5B O...66 1 6 O....e0- 24Ww 
5O.....6 114 1....-- 119 10... 4 44 
GO ...,. 3B 2 4..ceee B17 O..e-++ 0 6 0 


One third of whole-term Premiums may remain th 
id at 5 per cent. com ( d 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time with 


In assurances for advances of money, Bday og be 
nd comprehen- 


pre : 
present outlay is desirable, the varied « é 
oe Tee of the ArEUs _ will be found to be par 
Tay ee Directors, with the Medical Officers st 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


orton-street, Bank. 


39, Throgme : 
Empowered by ciel Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
William te Deputy-Chairman. 
William Banbury, v4 
Edward Bates, » Thomas Kelly, Bsq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, . J. Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 


i. IV., c. 76. 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 


of London & Middlesex. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF PICTORIAL 
ART. 
Part 1V.—Execurtion. 


Sir,—The subject of this paper would appear 
to many, and has been pronounced by many, to be 
a matter of small moment in Art. That it does 
not hold a position equal with many others is quite 
evident, though it is possible to wnderrate even 
Exeecution — handling, pencilling, or by whatever 
other term it may be named. As a part of a pic- 
ture, however, it must have its value, which will 
be either augmented or depreciated, and its gene- 
ral character and expression elevated or debased, 
by the appropriate or inappropriate manner in 
which the execution is conducted. 

_ There are structural differences in the hands of 
individuals: it shall be left to the physiologists to 
determine whether they exist in the bones, the 
muscles, or the nerves—I should think the latter— 
which determine to some particular style of mani- 
pulation, while they as effectually preclude the 
acquiring another in any way wide of it: a modi- 


| fication of the ruling mode can only be accom- 





plished, and that by incessant practice. That 
painter, therefore, is a happy one whose natural 
mode of execution associates closely in character 
with his subjects; and it may be no less in the 
difficulty of training the hand to a novel manner, 
than in training the mind to a new line of ideas, 
Which presents the bar to one man’s painting in 
several styles with anything like the success he 
may command in painting in one. If reasoning 
by negations be allowable, it may be said that the 
Success of the old masters of eminence resulted 
mainly from their undivided attention to their 
one style. D. Teniers the younger, in his ‘ Pas- 
cies,’ is instanced as an exception to this rule ; 














but he who cannot at once see - 
tative grandeurs of those picto Sal a, the, isi 
far enough to discover in them the tricksy flip- 
pancy of the versatile Dutchman, must not boast 
of his penetration, though he may still admire the 
actual beauties to be found in-wuch performances. 

Our hands are somewhat like our horses : some 
run away with us, and are mischievously dexte- 
rous; while others move but lazily and clumsily, 
and are perversely docile. You may manage, by 
curb, to check the speed of the first, while he 
defies you to look graye, by his t curvet- 
tings; and you may press the other to something 
like a pace, though he tumble in the attempt. 

Thus it is with hands, and their executive 
pranks. Some, ina short time, acquire involun- 
tary precision and dexterity—enough of themselves 
to mar the sober grandeur of the “ high pastoral 
the savage, or poetic ; and others are of so ive 
and ponderous a movement, as to Jude the 
creation of anything light, elegant, or tiful. 

Complete and single impression must always, in 
some measure, fail that picture in which the lead- 
ing character and expression are not supported by 
a —— mode of execution. 

8 position may find useful illustration in 
another art (that of music), in which the pro- 
rieties—it must, I think, be acknowledged—are 
oo steadily in view than in painting. 
executive artist may find, in the ) 
of the Italian Opera House, more sounp instruc- 
tion than in the studios of most painters, or the 
picture galleries of most nations, with the addition 
of this advantage,—that using colour, canvas, and 
brushes instead of an orchestra, there would be 
little chance of his becoming a copiest. 

Correct, vivid. and varied passion is the only 
ennobling part of either art ; the only part of either 
art in the production of which is required the 
highest intellect, and to which is justly paid the 
greatest homage, that of the complete enthral- 
ment of the human sympathies—the subliming of 
the aftections—the elevation of the passive to 
rectitude, and the consummation of courage in 
hervism. Before an exhibition of tender pathos 
(either in an opera picture, or one of canvas and 
colours), witness how the sternest features gradu- 
ally relax into an expression of comparative be- 
nevolence. This is no less produced by the in- 
cident itself, than the thrilling smoothness of the 
accompaniment ; nor could a painting of a similar 
incident be expected to so tho y move a spec- 
tator, if the accompanying execution were not con- 
ducted upon similar principles, and ruggedness as 
well as rapidity avoided. ae 

Again, if an uncompromising and rigid time, 
strongly pronounced by firm touch and intona- 
tion, did not accompany a passage of a determined 
and inflexible character, that erect front and 
proud look, so often seen to animate the whole 
attentive part of an audience, would not result ; 
and the absence in a picture of this necessary and 
appropriately rigid execution as an accom ment 
to a similar character of incident, would leave it 
short of the power to raise a similar feeling in its 


possessor. 
In passing onward to the more violent emo- 
tions, it will be fant F pare (speaking ee 
nerall opts a style of execution more - 
jones fA et tee under exhibition than does 
painting. Pictures of battles, of storm and tem- 
t, are frequently seen, and that by acknow- 
lodged great masters, in which the execution is of 
the sweetest character possible ; while perhaps no 
one opera could be alluded to in which a violent 
burst of emotion, such as ben gle | frenzy, is 
not accompanied by some wild harrowing 
harmony, and executed in the perfectly hurried 
spirit of the catastrophe. This is sometimes fe- 
licitously done in painting as well as the drama, in 
their highest achievements ; and the effect is freely 
ised by that part of the human wns | who 
have souls for the enjoyment of either, they 
are fortunately a large proportion of the whole 
race; the exceptions are few, and our business 
ies not with them. : 
a4 looking at the discrepancies of executive 
Art, it may strike some as strange that they 
should so long have continued unnoticed. But no; 
—painting and its philosophy do not even yet - 
COP would | be by this time of Ot iferent charac- 
it wou y cha 
ter; and the art with its apparently intricate 
machinery, would be as much a matter of study 
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as it is undoubtedly an enjoyment of the present 


age 

Passion, on the contrary, is the light and shade, 
the sunshine and the tempest of every man’s life ; 
and its feeling in himself, as well as its exhibition 

y others, is fully and correctly appreciated. 

is its principal medium ; is, in its 

execution or delivery, capable of being scrupu- 

lously weighed as to its propriety or impropriety 
by nearly every individual oF our species, 

Thus the delivery or execution of the language 
naturally resulting from a particular passion, may 
receive correct criticism from nineteen 
out of boanty ; while ms executing of i. 
painting exhibiting the identical passion, 
receive but a very sorry criticism indeed “from 
Gesle,. Foshan» ie fe Shehe ach helene toate of 

- Per it is » not being a necessary 
life, pictorial a may 2 oe ¥ ; 
enjoyment ; and, upon the princip not * - 
ing a gift horse in the mouth,” it has escaped a 
scrutiny and consequent criticism that may be 
felt as ungenerous. 

If progression in a school of Art be at all a desi- 
deratum, as it undoubtedly is—and if any danger 
be involved in the admission, upon pri , of 
error, however small—it is highly incum we 
the + sod Aap Bate sch Se os oy 
weigh thoroughly roprieties of execut . 
If it should be found Jaolers as a pictorial con- 
stituent, discard at once its consideration, and let 
us have in future, as the case may happen, storms 
and inundations painted in the soft and wignin 
tones of Metzu or Vanderwerf. Let the stern o! 
ruin rise against velvet skies in all the ty of 
polished ivory, shaded with ; while, for flower 

ieces and scenes of the drawing-room, let some 
Le Caras ios rise anew, and with im 
daring, hurl their elegant and minute 
over the rugged canvas of six threads to the inch. 
To improve upon this, keeping the same p in 

i ehicle which will admit rising 
ot Ca Rp aS 

rench, w _ very y 
—this style the “ brick-and-mortar style” of 

The strong, straightforward reasoning character 
of the present age, however, is not ‘likely to run 
into these extremes ; but between such extremes, 
and the utmost possible characteristic re of 
execution, there are innumerable chances of fail- 
ure; while that one in which may exist the most 
expression is difficult to achieve, as it must ne- 
cessarily change with every distinctive line of sub- 
ject involving ion—varying between the impe- 
tuous and quiet, the firm and vacillating, the sub- 
lime and puerile. - 

To imagine a sliding-scale of execution, ag w 
as caeat tad light and shade, which should asso- 
ciate charectertetically with expressions, 
would not be difficult, as it has been done in some 
instances ; and those fortunate instances w 
against works executed with less discrim , 
at once substantiate the necessity for, give 
the commencement to, a scale of EXPRESSIVE 
EXECUTION. 

It would be a t pleasure to allude to some 
few examples of this successful a < 
manner to war expression amongst 

ne the I bey te do as that 

vi i 80, as 
comes unde our chase, ude le 


& 


times. 
same time that it is to contem- 
Z the come tinse thet & fe pes or the liv- 
masters, in which the point of perfection has 
been nearest approached, there is some strong 
doubt that as 
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sion the shorter course to excellence. It is to 
our errors, and perseverance after excellence, that 
must be attributed our successes, as, when disco- 
vered, the impression is stronger than that which 
follows the discovery of wrong in another: hence 
the proverb, “The wise err once, the 


It will be necessary while on the subject of exe- 
cution to detach from the mind all idea of finish 
or unfinish, as it does not necessarily involve 
either the one or the other. This will be readily 
Seid, Goch some energetic ~ page re 
which, rough an ic, are elaborately 
finished, such as those of the Constable, and 
Rembrandt ; and to others which, though smooth 
and polished, are destitute of elaboration, except 
a ‘land felicito 

in scape-painting no more felicitous 
manner could be cited than that of Claude, taken, 
of course, in conjunction with the subjects he 
chose, and the particular character and sentiment 
with which he so highly imbued them. This has 
frequently so forcibly impressed itself upon my 
mind, when examining the works of this great 
master of the ‘*‘ high pastoral,’’ that it seemed 
impossible to select from the executive manners of 
all the other landscape-painters, one which might 
be substituted for that of Claude, without a serious 
deterioration of the beauties of his works. Either 
one would be too dexterous or another too clumsy, 
one too daring and comprehensive or another too 
feeble and dilute. 

The ay of Claude (executively) did not cer- 
tainly lie in his dexterity or er over the pense 
which seems to have obeyed his hand but to ly 
well, but in his high and undeviating sense of pro- 
prety And it is not difficult to imagine that, had 

laude commenced painting as a boy instead of at 
30, his dexterity at middle age had eclipsed or run 
away with one-half of the beauties which are now 
left more to themselves, and play a considerably 
more conspicuous part, along with the unpretend- 

and occasionally halting execution which hap- 
pily accompanies even his finest works. 

There is strong evidence again in Claude’s work, 
that he did not harass either himself or his pictures 
with any of the very tenacious vehicles. Oil in 
some state or another, with a dilutent, would ap- 
pear to have formed the stock of that part of his 
studio, which in that of a modern painter is 
crowded with varnishes, gilps, gumptions, and 
twenty other more or less mischievous addenda. 
A portion of a picture laid in by Claude would 
ap to have remained in a tolerably plastic or 
miscible state for a length of time, enabling him 
to enter it with light or with dark at pleasure, and 
at a gentlemanly pace, moulding it into a chosen 
form, and elaborating some select and high impres- 
sion of nature, without hurry or anxiety. Thus the 
imitation of high nature alone was slowly and cer- 
tainly working out, free from the impediments and 
flurry of mind necessarily involved in the use of 
more tenacious and rapid vehicles, which having 





beauties of their own, and requiring rapid execu- 
tion, the vehicles and execution unavoidably ob- 
trude themselves, and become the anxiety if not 
the object of the painter. 

A late writer upon Art called water-colour paint- 
ing the poetic wit of Art, and oil painting the rea- 
soning prose: the character of the one, and its 
dashing and dexterous execution being induced by 
the rapidity of its drying, and the matured and 
elaborate character of the other by its slowness ; 
alias No saele cee nee 

, itis at once to v near 
character of water colours. si , 

Claude had not, nor would r to have co- 
veted this wit of Art; it was ‘Toopeatthie with 
his high and poetical sentiment : and the object of 
thus introducing the subject is to suggest, that the 
general impression of his style would have lan- 
guished under its influence, or that of a mode of 
execution more showy or dexterous than the one he 
pon =e high sense of the proper—his genius 
_ us. 

ost of the copies of Claude’s works may be 

\ by their execution, which is of a too pre- 
cise, dexterous, or certain character, and their want 
y doy am that is, the work is too much on the sur- 


His imitators have failed in spparently havi 
thought that the same kind of scenes, with thet 
appropriate expression, may be improved by a 
more facile and elegant manipulation; but, in 
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ining elegance, expression and dignity have been 
fest in most instances. What is generall 
the executive in paating, is as inapplicable to the 
pictures of Claude, and works conceived in the 
same high tone of mind, as would be the gait and 
air of dancing master or petit maitre, to the 
poet or philosopher; and a statesman might as 
well expect to gain character by entering a legisla- 
tive assembly with a hop, step, and jump, as a 
ter to improve the expression of a work of 
igh pretensions, by a style of execution in which 
the elegancies or facilities of manipulative art 
might be carried far enough to obtrude themselves 
even in the least degree upon the attention. 

As an instance of the difficulty of ing even ac- 
knowledged beauties upon high excellence, although 
attempted by first-rate talent, perhaps no more 
a instance can be quoted than the endeavour 

Tintoretto to add the grandest style of colour 
then known to subjects of the same character 
with those of the towering Michael Angelo. Mas- 
terly and daring execution was as much the forte 
of Tintoretto as colour; and perhaps its consequent 
obtrusiveness, as much as the uncongenial colour, 
precluded success. 

Another instance of discrepancy between subject, 
sentiment, and execution, useful to contemplate 
by the yet informed manipulist, occurs in the 
works of the landscape painter Melé. In many 
respects they are thought to be equal to those of 
Gaspar Poussin. Some of them hang in the galle- 
ries of the unknowing (unfeeling) as the pro- 
ductions of Poussin himself, and are separated 
from them by their executive precision alone, 
which is at complete variance with their general 
sentiment. Whether the error lay in the taste of 
Melé, or that his hands ran away with him, cannot 
be easily determined; but the result is a most 
useful lesson; and the estimation of the connois- 
seur for the two classes of work is strongly in- 
dicated ny Se circumstance, that a Melé of two 
feet may be purchased for perhaps thirty pounds, 
— a Poussin of the same size may fetch two 

undred. 

The battle pieces of Wouvermans may be in- 
stanced as failures, executively. Weare fascinated 
with the painting of them—their beautiful colour, 
their easy and correct drawing; but both the 
execution and colour will be at once felt by many 
to be at variance with the expression of ‘‘ the tug 
of war.’’ The subject cries out horror, and the 
execution and colour, beauty ; and the mind being 
divided between the two alternating sentiments, 
fails in receiving its full draught of one absorbing 
passion. 

The execution of the gorgeous Rubens is no 
less at variance with his subjects of terror and 
deep tragedy, than congenial with those of a hilari- 
ous and triumphant character ; leaving out of the 
question the splendour of his colour, and the 
complicated correctness and truth of his harmony, 
to which all have bowed, and perhaps ever will 
bow, a delighted homage. 

As a mean style of execution, which would ap- 
pear to be as nearly applicable (as any individual 
style may be) to subjects either of the tender or 
sublime, that of Titian stands pre-eminent. The 
reason of this lies in its perfect unobtrusiveness— 
an unobtrusiveness which never descends to weak- 
ness, and never blusters out, as it were, in ad- 
vance of the interest of the incident, nor disturbs 
the peculiar feeling with which he chose to invest 
his subject. ? 

Our National Gallery possesses one picture 
which in a pre-eminent degree displays the ad- 
vantage of a style of execution in complete unison 
_ the ae rh ee i and 

ercury teaching Cupid,’ Correggio; » not- 
withstanding the comprehensive esteter of the 
style of Titian just alluded to, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the full tenderness of this, transcends 
in some degree of appropriateness anything that 
could be ex even from the great Venetian. 
The admirably disguised care and elaboration de- 
voted to the fi , with the almost celestial 

lish of the Venus, and the slightly increased 

and brisk vitality of touch conspicuous 

in the Cupid, are sufficient to wrap this delicious 

work within the inmost folds of one’s pictorial af- 

fections. This is a picture at once to warm one’s 

heart by, and create afresh a long since worn-out 
love of mythological subjects. 

It is a principle entertained by some, and 
practised by a great many (and particularly by 








tremely smooth ; while objects near the 

as barks of trees, rocks, and old wood one = 
been loaded with colour to a lect ruggedness of 
surface. This is an excess of a manner which in 
moderation, may have its advantages ; but, carried 
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thus far, it is no less an instance of false taste 


than was the practice of an amateur actor who 


when in his speech, com to the 
placed his hand on that om, and coon ina: 


other parts of his body. And if the analogy hold | 


good, and the practice of roughing and 
when carried to an unlimited extent be not equally 
reprobated, it is that the knowledge of painting 


| 


has not progressed equally with the taste for the 


ar Testural 

ext variety cannot, with propriety, \ 
ried very far in one work, the o jon ie Joby is 
to realize one strong impression ; slight modifica. 
tions only will answer the purpose infinitely better 
and leave undisturbed the general character aimed 
at. Imagine, for an instant, Correggio, in the pic. 
ture just alluded to, to have given to the figure 
of Mercury—for the pur of marking strongly 
the difference between him and the Venus—a 
texture similar to what Caravagio might have 
given to a similar character, and it will be felt at 


once, that more would be lost in the general ex. | 


pression of the picture, than would be gained b 
any greater dissociation of the two characters. If 
the sentiment of a picture be beauty, and smooth. 
ness of texture or execution be chosen to augment 
it, the greatest possible roughness is inadmissible . 
in the same work, even in a small quantity, and 
for the purpose of identifying particular and indi- 
— aes ~ pice versd. 

t is, notwithstanding, in comparatively small | 
works in which the executive prapeletion-tenntion 
—are demanded, as paintings may be conducted 
on so large a scale as to preclude any critical ob- 
servation of textural character. Thus we have,in | 
this country, many pictures of large dimensions _ 
in which texture is as smooth as would be | 
required for cabinet and easel paintings ; but when 
a work, from its size, requires a close inspection, 
this lower constituent of Art demands, necessarily, 
the utmost care and the greatest possible pro- 
priety ; as though of itself it cannot make evena 
tolerable picture, its neglect or misapplication may 
mar an otherwise five one. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. B. Pye. 


Walham-green, Fulham. 





DECORATIVE ART IN GERMANY.* 


By C. H. Witson, Ese., of the British School 
of Design. 

THE ral promotion of taste is an object of 
great Snterest and importance, and materially af- 
fects our commercial prosperity. We find it ss- 
serted, on authority which cannot be questioned, | 
that the principles of taste, as applied to manufac- 
tures, are better understood on the Continent than — 
with us; and the subject has been deemed of s0 
much importance that parliamentary inquiries have 
been into the causes of our inferiority, which 
inquiries have been followed by active exertions 
on the part of notary wy to —— improve- 
ment of taste amongst the man Aasses 
by the establishment of Schcols of cnn” 
London and elsewhere, also by the passing AA 
Copyright Bill, by which an effort has 9 . 
to protect the authors and proprietors of nove ; 
signs from the piracy which has been so injurious!y 


ractised. 
; There can be no doubt that these a 
important steps, and must tend to promote -¥ 
ay which those who originated them -¥ wi 
ut we must not rest here,—we must om 
more than has yet been done, or perhaps ever 00" 








s per—of which the following is an abridgment 
ee commun ented 5 P. vablie to the Bere 
Scotti i Arts, @ $ 

- Jameson's Edvaburgh Journal.” It is entitled, “Ob- 
servations on some of the Decorative Arts m US 
and France, and on the Causes of the Fang ot 
these, as contrasted Mey the same Arts in ~ Britain. 
Wi estions Improvement 
pete document is equally interesting 





able ; and does honour to the author. 
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d, before we can hope to meet our neigh- 
om oper De disadvantage in the display of taste. 
We must not only, as they do, teach princi of 
good taste in Schools of Design, and defend honest 
| men from the piracy of knaves, but we must also, 
| as they do, form and throw open to our people ex- 


tensive Museums of Art, employ the ‘painter and- 


| the sculptor to complete the edifices which are 
| raised by the skill of our architects, call in the aid 
of the Fine Arts in commemorating the glories of 
our country, and unite the labours of artist 
with those of the historian. 
| We must, I think, attribute the superior taste 
| which our neighbours exhibit in their manufactures 
| and decorative arts,* in a great measure to the ad- 
| yancement which they have made in the Fine Arts. 
| [have been unable, in speaking of the former, to 
omit allusion to the latter, and I do not wish to 
separate them. The divorce which in our day and 
| amongst us has taken place between Fine Art and 
Ornamental Art has been in many instances fatal 
| to the latter, and certainly has been of no advan- 
| tage to the former. It has indeed been asserted 
| that taste in manufactures has nothing whatever to 
| do with the state of the Fine Arts, but the whole 
history of Art proves the reverse of this propo- 
| siton; and while there can be no reasonable doubt 
that many of those decorative arts which are more 


immediately connected with Fine Art rise and 
fall with it, sodo I not doubt that every manu- 
| facture where taste can be_ shown, ever 


| 

apparently unconnected with Fine Art, is influ- 

| enced by its actual state. It will hardly, I think, 

be denied, that on taste in architecture depends 
that in house-painting, in farniture, and in iron- 
work. In every age the forms and ornaments 
which have been used in these arts have been in 
accordance with the architectural taste of the time, 
and, in fact, we can at a glance tell to what period 
an old piece of iron-work or carving belongs. I 
have said that a divorce has taken place between 
Fine and Ornamental Art, and in the medley de- 
signs of our house-painters, cabinet-makers, and 
smiths, the unhappy effects are sufficiently dis- 
cernible. Assuredly, some centuries hence, should 
the works of our artisans survive to such a = 
they will puzzle the artist and antiquary of those 
days to decide to what age they belong. 

he majority of modern architects leave their 

works to completed by the house-painter, and, 

I may add, the upholsterer and smith, for a house 

cannot be said to be complete till these artisans 

have worked in it and for it. 

If the house be Greek or Italian in architectural 
style, most house-painters on being consulted will 
recommend its being painted “‘ & la Louis XIV. ;"’ 
if Elizabethan, they will still warmly advise the 
Louis XIV. ; and if Gothic, they will advocate the 
same style. The upholsterer thinks of no style at 
all, neither does the smith. I am not, indeed, 
aware that either is ever called upon to furnish a 
house in accordance with its architecture; such a 
thing is never, or, at any rate, rarely, and then 
only very partially, thought of. We see, in 

the course of my observations on foreign build- 

, whether such is the case in : 

t a house should be painted in any style but 
that of its architecture is preposterous; we ac- 
knowledge this at times in the completion of pub- 
lic or religious buildings. Why should it not be 

universal rule? for cutalaly furniture might 

be made as comfortable as modern habits require, 
and still be in harmony in point of form and taste 
with the edifice. What a charming variety would 
thus be attained! * * 

I repeat that [ cannot omit all mention of Fine 
Art, although the present paper bears a title which 
might authorize the supposition that I intend to 
confine myself exclusively to descriptions of Arts 
which, according to our present mode of thinking, 

ve no connexion, or, at any rate, a very slight 
and distant one, with the Fine Arts. As I mean 
to endeavour to show that the contrary is the case, 
I shall briefly touch upon the state of our School 
of Art, and offer a few observations upon the state 
of taste in this country. I shall then glance at the 
state of Art in Germany and France, and contrast 

* system adopted in those countries for the en- 





oi “ By decorative and ornamental art,” says Mr. Wil- 
with ! mean that art which is not usually classed by us 
tion Fine Art. Nei her the expressions nor the distine- 
® are correct ; but, as | must make a distinction, I 

se these phrases for want of more appropriate ones in 
Our vocavulary,”? 
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couragement and em i 
loved ~ gana ployment of Art with that fol- 
artist in this country has thus two i 
to contend with : in aor the want of the 1 — 
of education ; in manhood, the want of proper and 
well —— Private patronage can 
create a very excellent School of Art, but it cannot 
create what we term a great school. We must 
have that of the State, and also that of Municipa- 
lities: I would willingly add, also, that of the 
Church. I am certain that, if the State finally 
ae aris oat Iam — S. think that 
is Now acertain prospect of its doing so), 
municipalities will follow, and do so — We 
then see our artists called upon to design, 
not only great historical works, but also works 
which would bear more directly on mere ornamen- 
tal art, than the production of pictures alone can 
possibly do, and which would, therefore, tend to 
its improvement ; and, as I hope to show you by 
my subsequent observations on foreign Art, whilst 
the artist would profit in every point of view by 
such employment (his field of study, for instance, 
would be greatly extended. which would unques- 
tionably tend to the general improvement of Fine 
Art), the position of the ornamentalist would also 
be greatly improved ; more ability and cultivation 
would be required in his department; » as 
juster ideas of Art would soon prevail, young men 
would not y Bay wy esteem ee fit to be 
artists, as now on very slender grounds, 
bat would continue in departments of Art which 
would offer them secure subsistence, rather than 
embrace the miserable and hopeless career of the 
mediocre artist. 


In my late continental tour my express object 
was inquiry into certain processes of painting t 
although much occupied with these, I still time 
to give a passing glance to other in’ ing sub- 
jects so closely connected with the parti ob- 
jects of my journey that I had merely somewhat to 
extend my observations partially to embrace these 


The King of Bavaria is the greatest patron of 
Art now living, and in his capital we may sce nu- 
merous proofs of the results which a well-directed 
patronage of the Arts can produce. The Bavarian 
artists now enjoy an European reputation ; but it is 
much to be regretted that the zealous praise of 
some of their admirers amongst ourselves has 
raised a feeling in some of our artists, which dis- 
plays itself in discreditable abuse in those jour- 
nals, the pages of which are particularly devoted to 
Art:* thus, we have on one side an admiration 
which, although just, is too exclusive, and on the, 
other, criticism which is intemperate and ungene- 
rous. 
No comparison whatever can at present be insti- 
tuted between the leading artists of Germany and 
those of this country: when our artists are, like 
the former, employed to paint national monuments, 
then we may institute a comparison, but, at pre- 
sent, none can with justice be en upon. To 

int a single historical work, however large it may 

, is one thing, but to paint a series for a particu- 
lar building is quite another : it is possible that an 
artist may succeed in the single picture, yet fail in 
the series. Where a comparison can fairly be in- 
stituted, and that is between the cabinet pictures, 
landscapes, and portraits of our school and of 
theirs, I think that it cannot be doubted that, in 
many respects, our artists have the advantage, and 
we may entertain a warm expectation of success 
when they are upon to execute works of 
equal magnitude and importance with those of their 
continental brethren. \ ‘ 

The King of Bavaria has resolved that his capi- 
tal and dominions shall contain monuments to 
rival those erected by the magnificence or piety of 
former days, and he has to a wonderful extent suc- 
ceeded in his object. : é 

The manner in which his Majesty meets his ar- 
tists is interesting, and offers, I think, a useful les- 
son to our amateurs. When he has resolved on 
the erection of a new church or other important 
edifice, he summons an architect, painter, and 
sculptor to his presence, and explains his wishes to 
them either separately or together: when the plans 
are ready, the artists again meet their sovereign, 


+ ip this subject we sha'l break a lance with Mr. 
Whee ove tong "The rewark is utteriy unfounded, 
At least it can refer only to the strictures of ove British 





artist, and to the observations we have thought it our 
duty to offer. 
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and a council is held over them; he 
sate tha epee eka 

ex imself. Wh 

ev ie thus at last decided upon, the work ie 
commenced and goes on without interference ; and, 
er any pk prove less yy than was 

pected, no reproaches, the King 
abit council took his share of respon- 
__ It will be easy to conceive that such a monarch 
is y oape of with devoted attachment by the men 
he thus em and that he is served with enthu- 
siasm. Many express surprise that the King of 


Bavaria should have been able to on and 
complete such varied and extensive works, when 
it is known that the resources of his kingdom 
vpn rong but he is aided by the de- 

» who accept of moderate sums 
y of will leave im- 
w of them indeed will leave 


it may not be thought by these ex- 
of opinion that Art should 
hold a very opposite 
; it ought to be well paid, but not extrava- 
seem to think. I regret to think 
r country, public undertakings are so 
tly viewed by individuals employed in them 
sources of immense emolument; hence an 
opposition to every undertaking that 

of the most i 


rehension of extra t ry ere Vy 
app extravagant cos uently rs 
that would be beneficial 


2 
i 
; 
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utilitarian c’! 


I admire the Bavarian artist who is content with 
the emolument which his King can afford to give 
him, = who undertakes works at a moderate 


price the love of Art and the honour of his 
country ; and this spirit prevails amongst a!! who 
are employedamonga artisans as well as artists 
The Klenze, the King’s pri archi- 
Sipeciyes eres 
m' ev t 
undertook for the , that in the earnest desire 
to make their work as perfect as ble, they 
ly impaired their profits. are inte. 


F 
E 
: 


ist, at any rate, in oy 
how so many works are done, and so well done. 

= nae cy s —— 
m m this country ; we 
have heard it repeated, ‘‘ usque ad nauseam,’’ that 
they are mere imitators of very early masters. 
9 geen my Tay Had + 
is subject, but to refer you, for what 

way = Ay tie Le it, to Mr. Eastlake’s 
admirable paper at the end of the last report of the 
last Parliamentary Committee on the Arts. 

In Architecture, I am not disposed to consider 
our friends so favourably: there is much genius 
evinced in their ions, their ns are 

» and works are undertaken, and 

to a successful termination, but their 

talent is chiefly shown in very direct imitation, and 
that imitation is not always discriminating ; there 
are many tasteful revivals of the middle age 
Tuscan, of restored Italian classic, of the 
Byzantine and ue; but, at the same 
time, there is also a revival of the principal defects 
of the Italian architects ; and I do not think that 


of magnificence. 

Fhe few attempts in Gothic are coarse, and 
almost entirely devoid of all true Gothic cong 
and it is remarkable that the details which, 
edifices in other styles, are better than the general 
designs, are, in Gothic attempts, very indif- 
ferent and inferior to the conception of the mass. 

I do not think that the Bavarian School of 
Sculpture has any very high claims to excellence. 
The word clever seems to me the most appli- 
cable to the works which I saw at Munich. 
There is no want of employment however, In 
the new throne-room of the palace, there are 
twelve colossal portraits of ancestors of the 
king, in gilt bronze; the Tympana of the 

la, the Glyptothek, and portico opposite, 
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re filled with statuary ; and I might mention much 

besides ; but the most extraordinary undertak 

is a statue of Bavaria now modelling, an 
to be cast yee bse to be ra 
high ; and I saw sev oung sculptors 
perched on different parts of it, or slung with ropes, 
chipping away at the plaster of which it is formed, 
shaping it with small —— as substitutes 
for the usual modelling tools. 

Whilst the Fine Arts in Munich are flourishing, 
the decorative Arts which are connected more im- 
mediately with them are in a very advanced state. 
The house-painters of Munich are excellent artists, 
and paint cleverly in oil, fresco, encaustic, fresco 
secco—a peculiar art imported from Italy, and in 

mon distemper. The reason of this ability and 
advancement is evident. The arabesques and orna- 
mental painting in the palace are all designed and 
executed by eminent artists, and so it was in the 
best ages of Art. Thus, an example of fine de- 
signs, correct and appropriate taste, and excellent 
, is set to the mere decorative painter, 
many of whom, indeed, are employed as assistants, 
and thus study their art under the most advanta- 
geous circumstances. The reason of our inferiori 
in this department is thus rendered evident, and all 
efforts to place ourselves on the same level with 
these artists will be vain, till we see the same sys- 
tem adopted. 

The execution of ornamental architectural details 
at Munich is also excellent; there is no art in 
which we are more deficient than in this, as is suf- 
ficiently evinced in the hard, stiff, and lifeless cha- 
racter of our architectural ornamental details of 

description. 
etals, also, are wrought with great taste and 
skill ; and in ornamental work, attention is paid 
in the design to the nature of the material, which 
is too much by our designers, amongst 
whom forms borrowed from those of stone-work 
are generally used in iron. 

I purchased, for the use of our School of Design, 
a number of examples of ancient iron-work, made 
in the workshops of Nuremberg, and which un- 

uestionably excel both in taste and in workman- 
shi ad OE ge me P-4 a day. It h 

mpossible to restore, for all purposes, the 
old modes of working iron; but although we must 
submit to the trammels of casting processes, yet in 
designing even for these, just principles of design 
may be introduced, by paying more attention to 
the nature and capabilities of the material. 

I now beg to call your attention to another im- 
portant art which has been restored and is prac- 
tised with much success in Munich—I mean that 
of glass-painting. Before entering upon a descrip- 
tion of it, I would beg such of you as have seen 
them to recall to your memories the noble spe- 
cimens we in some of the cathedrals and 
ancient churches in the south; I would mention 
the fine windows of Cologne Cathedral, but es- 
pecially those of St. Lawrence in Nuremberg, in 
which church the Volkamer window may be men- 
tioned as, in all probability, the finest in the world. 
The art has never been lost in Nuremberg, and I 
am y to show you a copy, by the best artist of 
that , of a portion of the Volkamer window. 
You that we have here a figure of St. 
Catherine, admirably drawn, and she is placed over 
a Gothic or ornamental design, which runs 
through greater portion of the window behind 
the figures. You have here a specimen of the true 
system on which such subjects on glass should be 
designed. These should be treated in a conven- 
tional manner; no attempt should be made to re- 
present nature, as we do, for instance, in a picture, 
as thereby the idea of a window is immediately 
destroyed ; many of you who have seen it must have 
been struck with the bad effect produced by this 
mode of painting a window, as seen in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. Notwithstanding the just 
criticism with which these have been assailed, 
glass painters, both in the south and amongst 
ourselves, persist in copying pictures for such 
purposes, so little do they understand the princi- 
ples of » a8 applicable to their art. I saw 
in London a copy from Rubens’s ‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’ being executed for a church, and I 
might cite many other examples of this perversion 
of taste. 

Now, the glass should be painted with archi- 
tectural ornaments in character with the archi- 
tecture of the church, and* these should be cor- 


rectly coloured, in imitation of ancient painted | 
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examples of church architecture. Some of you are 


aware that both the exteriors and interiors of 
ancient buildings were richly painted. It was thus 
in Egypt, thus in Greece, and such was the prac- 
tice in ancient and Gothic times. It was a prac- 
tice which, I believe, was abandoned when the 

rinciples of taste were better understood, although 
say this with caution, and it would be foreign 
to my subject to enter upon this interesting ques- 
tion. The architectural and ornamental ign, 
then, in church windows, in the particular ex- 
amples which I bring before you, seems to be a 
representation, in brilliant colours, of the painted 
architecture of the period, and over these are 
painted the figures, whether of holy personages, 
saints, or heroes. 

The architectural ornaments or designs fill the 
whole window, and the figures are drawn and 
painted in a severe manner, without any affecta- 
tion of pictorial effect as to light and shadow. 

To give you a more distinct idea of my meaning, 
besides these specimens of painted glass, I exhibit 
a coloured ving from one of the windows of 
the Au Kirche at Munich; in this specimen the 
true principles of design, as I view them, have 
been adhered to with considerable fidelity, al- 
though such is not exactly the case with all the 
windows in that church. 

I have madethese brief observations upon this im- 
portant subject, because, as far as I can judge from 
the examples which I have seen, neither in London 
nor anywhere in this country, is the art of design- 
ing for glass-painting yet understood. The win- 
dows which you frequently see executed of pieces 
of stained glass arranged in patterns, cannot be cri- 
ticised as specimens of the art at all ; those in which 
ornaments are painted are very far from satisfactory; 
and as to the copies from ancient masters, from Mr. 
Martin’s coloured prints, the portraits of noble 
lords, &c. &c., the sooner these are sent to the 

lass-house, to be melted for some useful purpose, 
the better. 

There is a school of glass-painting at Munich, 
fostered by the King with the utmost care. Pro- 
fessor Hess, one of the most distinguished of the 
Bavarian artists, is inspector, and under him there 
is another accomplished artist, who makes the prin- 
cipal designs and directs the works. 

We have here the secret of the superiority of our 
neighbours in this and, as I have shown you, in 
other ornamental arts. What are our glass-paint- 
ers as compared with those of Munich? Instead 
of being accomplished artists, they have hardly a 
claim to the title at all. We complain of the im- 
perfection of many of our decorative arts, but how 
can it be otherwise? They are chiefly practised 
by individuals who, however meritorious, have 
little claim to artistic knowledge. The establish- 
ment of a school of design in every town in the 
kingdom will not mend this; the use of schools 
of design is to educate ——— who may execute 
the es of artists. To make designers, as is 
expected by many, except for inferior purposes, 
is impossible. A classical education, a perfect 
a of the history of Art, in fine, aneducated 
mind and a refined taste, are necessary to the de- 
signer for important ornamental works ; and till it 
is made worth while for the professors of these 
to follow the art, and till such persons are em- 
ployed, we must, of necessity, make what efforts 
we may, be behind our neighbours in these orna- 
mental arts, since they avail themselves of the 
services of the finest talent within their reach. 

To return to the Munich School of Glass- 
Painting. The director first prepares full-size 
cartoons ; these he paints in water-colour (and 
I have nowhere seen more beautiful draw- 
ings); other cartoons are then prepared which 
may be termed maps of the colours; these are 
coarsely executed, but correctly tinted; the 
simple colours only are indicated ; thus a red robe 
is Sp eae of aflat red, the shades being left out, 
and so on with the other colours. This map, so 
to speak, is put into the hands of the glass-cutter 
he matches the tints from his stock of coloured 
glass, and cuts itto the shapes. This process re- 


quires much ye eae ; many of the pieces are very | 


small and of somewhat complicated shapes; he 
must also allow for the leading, or uniting by 
means of strips of lead, as you see in this ex- 


ones. 

coloured and white pieces being now 
united with lead in the usual way, pass into the 
hands of the artist, and are painted. A mystery 


put into the stove. 
Nuremberg superintends 
ment, and is the only person in the es 
— the requisite rie. 
enco ment given to the i 
baioe jest Aenortbed, Whe Ted be cine taerene 
in the manufacture of glass, aid the opheal inet 
ments of Munich have now a high reputation 

In France, I was also chiefly inauir? 
into processes of painting, and I 
sée to oes a 
you more a few ve neral obse: 
the arts of this great an interesting pron =p 
tear epen oa ale bose 

upon the subject w ve been . 
ing to illustrat. — 

s extensively patronised in Fiance 

frequently with political views. The Srelngs, 
however, is not always judicious, and | the very 
frequent changes of government which have 
place sated ng in France have led to this. 
en. of the throne, which is extensive, 

been more steady, and has uced 
results, whilst that of the ministr fas never 
on any ety omg” plan, pee f to this most of 
the faults that have been committed are to be at- 
tributed. 

Whatever may be the objections to some details 
of the system, Art is extensively patronised in 
France by the throne, the ministry, and the muni- 
cipalities, and great has been the progress that has 
been made. 

I might give you matiy examples of the muni- 
ficent care with which the French Government 
watches over and promotes the welfare of Art; I 
might describe to you that magnificent establish. 
ment, the Ecoles des Beaux Arts at Paris; but | 
I must content myself with a brief notice of that 
most important of all establishments, the French | 
Academy at Rome. 

The French Academy occupies the Villa Medicis, | 
with its fine and extensive garden on the Pincian | 
Mount. One of the most distinguished of the 
French artists is sent to Rome as director, his 
office enduring for five ; he has fine apart- 
ments in one part of the villa, and entertains | 
during winter. 

I do not know how many pupils are sent, or how 
long they remain ; I believe five years; but this — 
is of no co’ nence to the view that I am at pre- 
sent taking. whole cost of the establishment 
is 100,000 francs, or £5000 sterling per annum, 
of which 20,000 francs are ex in travelling | 
expenses during the hot summer months, When 
the pupils leave Rome (then unhealthy) and visit 
other parts of Italy. 

The students are required to be at home at 
meals, unless they have the permission of the di- _ 
rector to do otherwise. They are also required to 
keep regular hours, to be studious and 
and to secure —— x Ay? gee Ra. | 
The yo architects, 8 mon 
eutinity, are provided with scaffolding, ladders 
and every convenience, and the ters 
sculptors aS ually cared for ; Fou 
director regularly sees company, > 

from the best native and orn. A es al 
where the pupils have every opportuni | 
proving thomecives in this agreeable and refined 
intercourse. : 

Contrast this with the English system. pres 
three years a travelling student is sent abroad, and b 
is thrown into a position, tr profiting in which he is 
often wholly unprepared by previous ; 
is generally quite ignorant of the history of Art, . 
of any art but that which he has wo all 
the Academy, and is probably reyudiced aj 4 
other; heis, in fact, sent to Rome, p' he 
funds, and perfectly free to follow any course 

choose, wi guide at the very time he 
may , without any Jcipated 
most needs one. The result may be an’ ot 
and I believe that very few of the tra 
dents have attained to any eminence; Wh 
the other side, many of the most distinguished 
the French artists were students in this 
establishment. 
| was assured by the directors of peg ort 
in Paris, by M. Ingres, late director dered 


; lastly, the 
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Academy, and by M. Couder, that they 
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h Academy in Rome as one of the most 
pe La gd useful of their national institutions for 


the benefit of A 


rt. 
[have contrasted the French system ‘with ours,~ 


and this is one of those unpleasant contrasis that 
we are forced to make ; but still, be it observed, we 
have in our plan another instanee of artists doing 
what they can for the benefit of Art, unaided either 
by the public or the qr of the country. 

I am unable, as | have said, to give you any 
detailed account of the arts and manufactures of 
France : te do so would also be beside my subject. 
We have, however, much need to be up and deing. 
We have admitted the superiority, in point of taste, 

f many of the French manufactures, but we have 
Simed for ours great superiority of fabric. i 
in many respects, is fast = &' fallacy ; 
as the French have greatly exce us in taste, 
they are now, in many cases, equalling us in fabric. 

I found in the Italian ports our fine woollen 
cloths and printed goods comparatively ‘ 
because the French goods were much superior. 
I was informed that, in America, their manu- 
facture, because of its superior peary | the ad- 
vantage of ours in the market; and I have particu- 
larly to mention their astonishing progress in cut- 
lery, in which only a short time ago they were, 
almost to a proverb, deficient. They now produce 
various articles which, in appearance, at any rate, 
are equal to our own. We ought to take these 
things into our serious consideration, 

But, to return to my more immediate subject. 

Great additions have lately been made to the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris; and the public a ents 
of the Lord Mayor, if I may so call him, have 
been painted by some of the most distingui of 
the French artists, amongst whom I may mention 
M. Vauchelet, to whom two of the rooms have 
been intrusted. In one he has painted, on pilas- 
ters of polished white scagliola, a series of ex- 
quisitely designed arabesques ; his subject is con- 
tinued in the frieze and terminated on the ceiling ; 
the other rooms are appropriately and magnificently 
decorated also. In this building we have an in- 
stance of well-directed municipal patronage of Art ; 
and a number of churches exhibit, at the same 
time, instances of the munificent patronage of the 
worthy magistracy of Paris. 

In the Chambre des Pairs, and in that des Dé- 
eee and in a number of churches end public 

ildings, we see the results of the efforts of the 
French Government. At Fontainbleau, Versailles, 
and inthe Louvre (and I dare say elsewhere), may 
be seen a prodigious number of works of Art ex- 
eeuted by order of his Majesty the King of the 
French. To give you some idea of the extent of 
the works carried of at Versailles, I may mention 
that I was shown by my friend, Monsieur Neveu, 
the King’s architect, sixty large portfolios of the 
drawings for the works now in progress. 

Ihave endeavoured to show you, in these brief 
observations on German and on French Art, what 
are the true causes of the superiority of these 
nations in the decorative arts. 

It must be perfectly evident to you that palaces 
painted by accomplished artists, must be in better 
taste, better done, and far more complete and 
Interesting, than those like ours, in which, after 
the architect has closed his labours, the house- 
painter and upholsterer alone are consulted. This 
is 80 evident, that I need not detain you further 
maay arguments on this portion of my 

nyect. 

But our neighbours go further in this decorative 
employment of artists. I saw one of the most able 

the Parisian artists designing oramental tap 
tries for the palace, to be executed at the Gobelins, 
You will remember that Raffaelle did the same, and 

cartoons 


| Our finest possessions are some of 


which he prepared for such a purpose. 

The works of artists are, in fine, the very sources 
from which all our decorative artists draw their 
examples, and their jumbles are chiefly made up 
from the arabesques of the Vaticam, of the 
palace of the T at Mantua, and the well known 
designs of Watteau. We shall have nothing new, 
hot even an ropriate application of what is 
old, till, as of old, and as now in Germany and in 

france, the most able artists we can command 
are employed in such departments of Art. 

e tradesman need not be jealous of this em- 
poyment of the artist. There can be little doubt 
the” were artists employed to paint and to direct 

painting of our royal and other palaces, the 





“the diffusion of taste, and the increase of 
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taste for stich ions would rapid) send 
over the land, the employment of the trades- 
man would be increased a h -fold; whilst, by 
ki 
the part of our workmen, that which je now far 
expensive for many to adopt would then 
brought within the eouipans of ele svsbae. " 
oe the em +4 boar 5 nin 8 the taste of the 
on gene greatly i phe 
have no doubt that we should phan seathal vs 
meet our bours in those wide fields where we 
ees rh» ~ hensive and there can also 
no t our commercial prosperity would 
ne ey ane 7 
‘ore cotveluding this , I shall briefl 
— before you one plan w would, I think, 
greatly aid in quomoting taste in manufactures 
a all classes. 

I have endeavoured to show you that, without a 
more genetal employment of artists, we cannot 
hope to rival our neighbours. I have also said 
that, like them, we must museums to our 

le, and increase the numbers of our schools of 


ith regard to museums, our attention has been 
almost entirely directed to the accumulation in 
these of works of Art and of antiquities, 
but no seems to have thought of the accumu- 
lation of specimens of ancient industrial Art, and 
also of foreign manufactures. To make artists, 
and to cultivate taste in the Fine Arts, we have 
purehased the Elgin and other marbles, and we 
are slowly forming a national gallery. We do not 
think it enough to provide our young artists with 
casts of portions of statues and wi ts for 
ictures; we procure for them real Greek and 
an statues, and-real pictures by the great 
masters—and we do well. Now, I would propose 
that we should carry out this principle in our 
efforts to promote taste in manufactures of every 
description; let us form museums in which the 
citizen may sah See af all cost, specimens of 
ancient iron-work, wood-carv oe , 
Solel mech ait op wore aneseania y prectioed fa 
ee deere bp peo ated epee 
this museum yearly 
of the novel and tasteful inventions of our clever 
neighbours and rivals, so that we may have an 
oppenney of knowing what they are about, and 
of comparing our efforts with theirs. 

I ws al by such thoughts as these, 
when I for the Honourable Board of 
Trustees for Manufactures, the objects which they 
have obliging] itted me to exhibit te you. 
I have formed nucleus of such a museum as 
that which I advocate. You may observe amongst 
these, specimens of iron-work, centuries old, w 
(as I have already remarked) excel in taste 
workmanship all the productions of our days ; also 
a lock of date, which I am told is a miracle 
both of Wornmmanahip, and inventive ye is 

There are also a few mens of carving 
ancient glass-painting, solo of tasteful modern 
German man ; there are not many of 
these, but they are all pleasing examples of taste 
and skill, and I shall, by their exhibition in our 
school of ornamental design, give the pupils a 
better idea of the various arts ss in these 
specimens, if I were prov with all the 

rints that ever were published, and were to 
fecture from morning ull night every day of the 


vy have briefly alluded to a plan, for which 1 trust 
the su your opinion, 

toa be veotiy condocive to our advancement in 

the Arts. 


As we shall intimate elsewhere, itis our intention 

to devote much time and space to a proper con- 
i f 
tee DECORATIVE AND rg oy et ar 
ich circumstances how seem [0 )! 
hape rien fae ‘Ants will bestow timely and 
le aid. ; 

vWe shal thus give a novel feature to our pone, 
render it more extensively useful, and enlist in 
favour a new and very extensive class. ] 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
FRANCE.—Panis.—The painted windows of 
oo Hes @ & Peedionsd G0 te to waumben, 
hereon are fourteen ures represen’ saints 
upon the three round prt be. are on 


virtues. The compositions are by Ingres. 

The late M. Cortot.—In 1806 M. Cortot ob- 
tained the second prise for an sito-relievo, and the 
first grand prize in 1809 for his ‘ Marius meditat- 


i grandeur method to 
fice the w the main effet dor 
special character than coinci- 
denee of the whole <a 


m 
ited resen 

n the full costume of an . in 

left hand a tablet, on which he is wri! pe- 

destal is decorated with three bas- ; on 

the sides ore female figures Se ote 8 eae: 

tation of the tomb of the Abbé as it is at St 


He died at the age of seventy-eight ip 1708, but it 
was not until some years afterwards that the insti- 
tution was opened. 

La Perouse.—The statue of La Perouse, which 
has been in the Court of the Louvre during. eset, 
is now ex to view by the removal cover- 
ing. La Perouse is represented in the uniform of 
an admiral of the eighteenth century. His cloak, 
in confused folds seems to be nema by SS 
wind. In the right hand he holds a spy- . 
the left, which a chart ly w , is 
supported on t of a mast, en by 
poder woe J bh dag wg dels 5 gis ~ . At 
the of the statue the name is written La 
Peyrouse, an error which ought to be corrected, 


since the y is as above. 

Architectural étition.—The result of the 
competition on the subject of ‘A Palace for the In- 
8 calculated to 


the five great Aca- 
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reciate the beautiful lines and 
the Greek and Italian gems ; 
in this t of Art are not 


cious stones seems to have been invented by the 
Egyptians, and there remain many stones bearin 
representations of Anubis, Serapis, and the sacre 
scarabeus. The Ethiopians had seals engraved in 
intaglio: the Etruscans, and the Tuscans also, have 
left engraved stones, but the Greeks especially ex- 
celled in this art, which they transmitted to the 
Romans 


The Louvre.—Two magnificent vases have been 
added to the collection, the one Greek and the 
other Roman. They are placed in the Museum of 
Charles X., ther with three statues recently 
brought from China. 


Versaities.—The Baron Bosio is now finishing 
the group which the King has commissioned him 
to sculpture for the foot of the staircase of the 
Historical Museum of Versailles. 

The Victoria Gallery.—It is said that the King 
intends establishing a gallery, to bear the name of 
Queen Victoria, and to contain thirty pictures, 

resenting the principal scenes visited by her 

ty last summer. : ; 
mgres.—A scaffold has been raised in the Mu- 
seum of Charles X. in the Louvre, for the con- 
venience of ing a drawing of the ‘ Apotheosis 
of Homer,’ by Ingres, which it is intended to en- 


grave. 
*' The Hotel de Ville.—There will shortly be little 
left of the ancient Hotel de Ville; the history of 
which during the three centuries of its existence, 
would be a synopsis of the history of Paris during 
that period. It is about to be rebuilt in a man- 
ner more befitting the seat of the municipal au- 
thority of Paris and of the prefecture of the Seine. 
In removing some of the old walls and partitions, 
two inscriptions of the time of Louis XIV. have 
been discovered. 

Collections of Mementoes made by Travellers.— 
A cor dent of a French journal asks the 
editor in a note, if he has ever seen the collection 
of some Englishman whom he calls Sir B.; and 
proceeds to describe a highly-ornamented gallery 
containing ebony cabinets, in which are ed 
** battalions of little stones.’’ We are sufficiently 
tender on the weaknesses of our countrymen, who 
would divide among them in little bits the tomb 
of Virgil or the house of Shakspere. Our travel- 
ling idlers think it necessary to impose upon them- 
selves a taste for something, and accordingly com- 
mence collections of morceaur to which nobody 
can attach the slightest value but themselves. We 
cannot gather exactly from the note of the sapient 
correspondent, whether he alludes to a cabinet of 
useless chips of stone or a collection of geological 
specimens. 

Ancient Art.—In an article on antique painting 
in ‘* Les Beaux Arts,’’ the writer, speculating on 
the manner in which the Romans became pos- 
sessed of Greek works of Art, says that the Greek 
—— worked upon wood, and their productions 

into the hands of the Romans in the course of 
their wars and invasions : they were placed in the 
possession of the proconsuls as security for the 
yment of their contributions, and the pledges 
Coton forfeited because they could not be re- 
deemed. Some of these works were placed in the 
temples, others became the property of private 
persons. We know that Cesar, Verres, and Tibe- 
rius purchased, sold, and bequeathed some of 
these paintings; and although they were public, 
and generally admired in Rome, and imitation was 
admitted and so commonly practised that we find 
statues astonishingly multiplied by copies—al- 
though even the literature, poetry, and philosophy 
of the Romans were only borrowed from the 
Greeks, yet withal, it seems by general consent 
that these works alone have escaped imitation. 


Roven.—To the museum of this city are to be 
added M. Pradier’s statue of ‘Cassandra’ exhi- 
bited this year at the Louvre, and also ‘The 





Triumph of Trajan,’ which have been purchased 
by the Minister of the Interior for this purpose. 

Bourc.—The inauguration of the statue of 
Bichat, the author of *‘ Recherches sur la Vie et 
la Mort,’’ took place in the presence of an assem- 
blage of persons deputed from the most distin- 
guished medical corporations in France. The 
statue is by David (of Angers), and resents 
Bichat in the act of writing his great work. The 
accessories are simple and in good taste. Upon 
this occasion not less than eleven discourses were 
delivered by distinguished individuals. 

Lyons.—A journal of this place, the Moniteur 
Judiciaire, speaks of the discovery of the text of 
the sentence pronounced by Pilate against our Sa- 
viour; but its authenticity we may reasonably 
doubt, since there is nothing to confirm it. The 
sentence is engraved on a plate of brass, round 
which is inscribed—*’ A like tablet is sent to each 
tribe.’ One of these, it is presumed, was disco- 
vered in an antique vase of white marble in the 
course of antiquarian investigations instituted at 
Aquila, in hs tieotees of Naples, in 1808, by the 
Commission of Antiquities attached to the French 
army. It was kept in the sacristy of the Char- 
treux in a box of cedar-wood. e inscription 
was in Hebrew, and M. Denon caused imme- 
diately a copy of it to be made, which at the sale 
of his effects was purchased by Lord Howard for 
3890 francs. After a record of the date, and a re- 
cital of the state of Pontius Pilate, the sentence is, 
that Jesus of Nazareth be condemned “to die 
upon across between two thieves, the chiefs and 
scribes witnessing for the people, and declaring : 
1. That Jesus is a seducer,”’ &c. &c. 


St. Mato.—The Tomb of Chateaubriant.—In 
the year 1828 M. de Chateaubriant wrote to the 
Maire of St. Malo, expressing a wish that his re- 
mains should be interred at his birthplace, and 
soliciting as a last resting-place a spot which he de- 
scribed. In this letter he says he has long 
intended to prefer this request to the municipality 
of his native town, and proceeds to point out the 
place as ‘‘ at the eastern point of the Grand Bey, 
as far to seaward as possible, a little nook of earth 
just sufficient to afford room for my coffin.’’ To 
this the mayor replied that the spot designated was 
no longer in possession of the town; and circum- 
stances for a time prevented the accomplishment 
of the wish of M. de Chateaubriant. The ground 
was, however, ultimately obtained, and in a few 
days 4000 francs were subscribed in St. Malo for 
the construction of the tomb, which is cut in an 
immense rock at the extremity of the islet called 
Grand Bey, which can only be approached at low 
water. e tomb will be railed in after closing 
upon the mortal remains it is destined to receive. 


Pavu.—Henri IV.—During two centuries the 
people of Pau have been desirous of possessing a 
statue of their ‘‘ Great Henry.’’ Their wish is at 
length gratified in seeing his statue in the Place 
Royale. It is is by Raggi, and bears a strikin 
resemblance to the portraits of the monarch. Al 
the details of the dress and armour are executed 
with much care. The bas-reliefs on the pedestal 
are in another style, by M. Etex, and represent 
Henry at Coarraze, at lvry, and under the walls of 
Paris. 

FinisTeRE.—Antiquities.—In the forest of 
Cornouel, near the ruins of the chateau of this 
name, an ancient tomb has been discovered, which, 
on being opened, was found to contain a massive 
gold chain, consisting of six links, each being suf- 

ciently large to $a napkin through; also six 
arrow-heads of sharp and transparent silex, a 
sword, three lance-heads (one of which is of sil- 
ver), ashes, and pieces of baked clay. The tomb 
is supposed to have been that of a Gaulish chief. 


Vervins.—The Count de Merode has commis- 
sioned M. Petit, a sculptor of Glageon, to copy 
the tomb of Barthelemy de Vice, who was Bishop 
of Laon during the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The tomb was discovered at Foigny, the 
property of the Count de Merode, and the fac- 
—_— is intended for the ancient Cathedral of 

on. 


GERMANY.—Beauin.—On the recent anni- 
versary of the birthday of the King of Prussia, the 


| inauguration of the monument to ‘ Peace’ was cele- 


brated ; it is situated in the Place Belle-Ailiance, 
and was commenced three years ago. The lower 
part of the composition consists of a fountain, and 





five ste ing to the estal f 
the ahah of which is ere mo 
sia 


is a granite me 

mono 

The capital is Corinthian, and of mat 
eagles on the sides, as symbolical of Prus. 

se fy igsummonnted by Vicor hw. 

ing in one han m, in the: 

of laurel. The statue is by Rauch. oe eae 
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The Museum.—The buildings and decorations | 


are proceeding with surprising rapidity ; 

coes in the hall of the id trast, her She” 
kel’s admired compositions, are already advanced : 
and the colossal ‘ Amazon’ group, in bronze, by Kiss, 
is placed as an ornament to the exterior, td which it 
is intended to add another group, by Rauch, and 
also paintings in fresco. The last portions of 
Waagen’s collections in Italy have been received 
among which are some sculptures of interesting , 
character : these will be suitably arranged, and to 
the Etruscan remains, which have hit! been 
distributed without order, will be appointed a dis. 
tinct apartment. 

Art-Novel.— An Art-nouvellette has just ap- 
feared. under the title, ‘ Semida der Sebstdenker.’ 

narrative is a simple texture, intended only 
for the introduction of a discussion upon Art and 
its relations. argument turns upon the late 
Berlin exhibition, whence are taken its texts and 
subject matter, and dwells especially upon Les- 
sing’s ‘ Huss,’ and the works of Gallait and de 
Biefve, discussing the matter with an energy of 
thought that has not before been brought to bear 
upon it. The question is of the merits, respec- 
tively, of the Netherland and the German painters : 
the author, who is unknown, inclines to the 
former. 

Cornelius.—In the possession of the Academy 
of Berlin is a cartoon, by Cornelius, the subject 
of which is ‘ the Recognition of Joseph’—a 
sition esteemed amongst the most valuable 
possess. It was drawn for a fresco in the villa 
of Bartholdy, the late Prussian Consul at Rome, 
being one of the i from the history of 
pe hh, and is now published as an engraving by 

offman. 


BapEn-BapEN.—The frescoes of the new Pump- 
room, built by Hiibsch, will be executed by Got- 
zenbergen. ‘ 

The Nibelungenlied.—This poem has been illus- 
trated with wood engravings, after drawings by 
Julius Schnorr and Eugene Neureuther ; they are 
fifty-two in number, varying in size. One of these 
cuts, presented with a number of the “ Kunst- 
blatt,”’ derives its subject from the 33rd Adven- 
ture, and represents the commencement of the 

neral battle after the death of Kriemhild’s child. 

he composition is managed with the best effect, 
but the engraving is coarse, with an affectation of 
antiquity. 


| 
| 








| 


Municu.—An article in the ‘‘ Foreign Quar- | 
terly Review,’’ on the subject of German archi- | 


tecture, has been answered by Herr Gevilt. The 
English writer refuses merit of any kind to the 
German architects, and especially to Schinkel, 
whom he particularly reproaches with a want of 
originality. 


Schwanthaler.—In the studio of this artist are | 


two life-sized statues of Huss and Ziska, intended 
to be cast in bronze for a Bohemian Walhalla, an 
edifice in the Oriental taste, which it is proposed 
to ornament with bronze statues of national cele- 
brities, and with works in mosaic from Bohemian 
history. sol 

DrespEn.— Sale of Engravings.— 4 
lection of engravings formed by Herr bed ag 
berg, deceased, at Dantzick, have been sold. It 
consisted of 3300 plates, classed chronologically, 
and contained engravings by and after Mantegns, 
Raffaelle, Leonardo, ichael lo, = 
Durer, Lucas Cranach, Audran, ille, - 
linck, &c. &c. 4 

Ancient History.—The archeol acer 
is engaged on a work of interest an ue ‘ 
being a detailed history of the social co sd 
the Greeks. He has already treated of their ed 
cation—gymnastic games— music ane iis 
—medicine—fine arts—dances and sports—nuphs® 
—festivals—sacrifices—rural Ll rep 
merce—handicratt—domestic life—death 

ies. aol 

Pempelian Remains.—Professor Zalin 18 _pub- 
lishing the octnaion of antiquities tes hiya 
Herculaneum. e seventh num 
with drawings after remarkable houses, and from 
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pictures, the subjects of which are ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
and the ‘ Adventures of Psyche.’ 

The inauguration of the statue of the late King 
Frederick Augustus took place in presence of the 
royal family and an immense assemblage of spec- 
tators. After a discourse pronounced by Herr 
Von Noslitz, Minister of the Interior, a company 
of 58 young people, a number corresponding to that 
of the years during which the late King rei . 
placed crowns upon the head of the statue, and a 
salute of 58 guns announced the fall of the veil by 
which the work had been covered. There is not 
among ourselves sentiment enough to set gravel 
about such ceremonies, otherwise is m 
that we might borrow from our neighbours in this 
way that would incline us to think better of our- 


| selves, and justly estimate the persons we thus 


| ment recently o 


commemorate. 

Frersurc.—A monument to Rotteck, the his- 
torian, is to be e in an open square in this 
city. It is a statue nine feet in height. 

KiissNacut.—Tell.—A new bath establish- 
ned here is ornamented with a 
amas group of Welliam Tell and his son with the 
apple. 

Magstricut.—A statue of Charlemagne has 


| been erected in one of the chapels of the Church 


of St. Serpaas, dedicated to him. The fi leans 

upon a sword, and is enveloped in a cloak ; on the 

head is a crown with the cross, and in the hand a 

ball, as an emblem of his power. This church 

was built in his reign: the statue, which is visible 

rae every part of it, is by the Belgian sculptor 
eefs. 


RemaGEN.—The new Gothic church which was 
founded by the Count Von Fiirstenburg has been 
finished by Zwirnen, the architect of the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, and will now be decorated in 
fresco by Deger. 

Brestavu.—Since the visit of the Swedes to this 
place during the thirty years’ war, the crypt of the 


| Church of St. Bartholomew, which was scenes 


asa stable, has not been used. The 
other ornaments have been entirely destroyed, but 
it is now the intention of the chapter to restore and 


| Open it for divine service. 


KonigsperG.—Since Count Luckner has be- 


| come the possessor of Neuhafen, the ancient castle 


| cathedral. 


seems to rise like a phoenix from its ashes. Ar- 
tists of all kinds are busied in embellishing this 
remnant of the olden time. 


CotoGne.—The Society for the Erection of 
Cathedrals have presented 40,000 dollars for the 
continuation of the northern nave and tower of the 
t The works are to be continued strictly 
according to the instructions of the authorities and 
the plans of Zwirner. 


Swinemiinpe.—Two colossal bronze groups 
have lately been landed here, sent from St. Peters- 
burg asa present to the King of Prussia. Each 
Consists of a horsebreaker holding by the bridle an 
untamed horse. They are by the sculptor Clott, 
of Jiirgensberg, and will be placed in front of the 

useum at Berlin. 


_Sturreart.—By means of the liberality of the 
King, the three great windows of the choir of the 
cathedral are now finished with the intended de- 
Signs in painted glass. 

Wurzsurc.—The historical wong of this 
place has commissioned the sculptor Halbig to 
execute a stone monument, eleven feet high, in 
memory of the lyric poet, Walter van der Vogel- 
weide. It is a mausoleum, the q ilar base 
of which will have a cup, to be provided with food 
and water for the birds; for Walter, by a sin, 
testamentary passage, wills that the birds should be 
fed upon his tomb, which is constructed conve- 
hiently for the purpose. The name Vogelweide 
7 literally food for birds. 

SPIRES.—Preparations are in progress in the 
cathedral for ry ome tion of the statue of the 
Emperor Rodolph of Habsbourg, to beexecuted by 

-hwanthaler, by command of the King of Bavaria. 
It will be placed opposite the monument 
Adolphus of Nassau, in the choir of the Kings, 
where are laid the remains of eight Emperors of 
Germany. Activity in the cause of Art is not con- 
fined to the capitals: it is also shown in places 
Which are deemed unworthy of the consideration of 
the tourist. The Prince of Lippe-Delmold has 

Pia, who, accord- 


Just purchased a statue of Thusne 
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ing to Tacitus, was delivered by her father to 
Germanicus, and condemned to slavery. 

sculptor-ts—Ernest von-Bandet;-who departs for 
Carrara, where he proposes to execute busts of the 
reigning Prince and Princess. By the same artist 
4& monument is in progress to Arminius, near 
Delmold, in the Thuringian forest, the scene of the 
glorious resistance to the invasion of the Romans. 


ITALY.—Rome.—The second statue by our 
countryman Gibson, of the late Mr. Huskisson, 
has been finished in the marble; and, notwith- 
standing the high merit of the former, which is at 
Le sag ae it men jot fd denied re this work exhi-. 

, in power an ing, a marked superiority over 
preceding one. This excellence po tse itself 
not only in the form, but also in its more earnest 
conception and graver dignity. Among the por- 
trait statues of our school of any will be 
allotted a distingui 


place 

taken occasion to lament the extreme poverty of 
the bulk of the collection of monuments in West- 
minster Abbey and in St. Paul’s. They were 
executed during the dark time of our sculpture— 
an obscurity yet undispelled, since so few stars 
have arisen; for, with the exception of those of 
Flaxman, some by Chantrey, and one or two 
others, we could by no means treat favourably of 
the rest. Chantrey’s monument to Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and that of Joseph to the memory of Wil- 
pre pale, bog eur rg f dink are in many = 
spects good, but devoid of dignity : i ably 
better are the statues of Pitt, Canning, and Watt, 
by Chantrey, and those of Sir John Moore in 
Glasgow, and of Burns at Edinburgh, by Flaxman. 
Another beautiful work, _ com is a group of 
‘ Hunter and his Dog.’ yatt has finished for 
Prince Albert a ‘ Penelope,’ as graceful as his pro- 
ductions always are, but wanting in nae indivi- 
duality ; and the American sculptor, Crawford, has 
finished an ‘ Orpheus,’ a work of high excellence. 

Egyptian Sculpture.—At an assemblage of the 
Antiquarian Academy, the Father Ungarelli de- 
livered an explanatory lecture apon a small Epye- 
tian statue, which was added bbe od XVI. to 
the Museum of the Vatican. It bore a hieroglyphic 
inscription, signifying that the person represented 
belonged at once to a military and _—- order. 
He resided at Sais, then the capital of Lower 
Egypt. He served four Kings in honourable 
offcs_—the two first of whom were Egyptian, the 
others Persian; for he lived at the time of the in- 
vasion of Cambyses. 

The building of the Church of St. Paul proceeds 
slowly, insomuch as to destroy all hope of its com- 
pletion for the year 1850. The pillars of this 
church, which are of Egyptian alabaster, and pre- 
sented by Mehemet Ali, are of surpassing beauty. 

Count Kolowrat has commissioned the sculptor 
Max to execute a marble monument for a church 
in Bohemia, the subject to comprehend the national 
apostles, Saints Cyrillus and ethodius. 

Mutan.—The friends of the late Count Verri 
have come to a resolution of erecting to his me- 
mory a statue in the Brera Palace. Its execution 
is intrusted to the sculptor Fraccaroli. 

The ey and Royal Institute of Arts and 
Sciences have voted a statue to the celebrated 
mathematician Bonaventura Cavalieri. 

uRin.—Under the directorship of the Marquis 
as lio, the Gallery of Turin will shortly become 
one of the richest in Europe. The works by 
which it is enriched are those of masters of the 
highest class, to whom alone belongs the inappre- 
ciable faculty and the immortal privilege of pro- 
ducing inspiration while they instruct. One of 
the most brilliant acquisitions is the celebrated 
Daniel da Vaio, oom the Palazzo Niccolini, 
in Florence, the — of which is the ‘ Decapi- 
tation of St. John the Baptist. 

RLAND.—Gensva.—The Exhibi- 

Paks nnn remarkable work of this year is 
the ‘ Crucifixion’ of M. Lugardon, an artist of the 
school of Ingres, whose purity of design and col 
colouring is here closely imitated. tee compas 
tion is simple, merely showing the Saviour ck 
the agony, and Mary at the foot of the cross (w -- 
she embraces), a warm and dark sky, and in 
background the Jews in their return to — 
This is the only religious picture in the exhibition. 
Among the historical pictures may be —_ re pe 
‘Catherine de Medicis receiving the 





Coligny :’’ a reception which, by the way, is not 
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fully authenticated, as, according to De Thou and 
D Aubigne, the head was sent to the Pope. The 
~~ authority is a — in the ‘* Henriade.’’ 
y the same painter, M. Hornung, is exhibited 
the ‘ Death of Louis XIV.’ He enjoys a high 
reputation in his native country, but is little es- 
teemed in Paris; nor can we be surprised at this, 
since in the latter picture he has copied from Ver. 
sailles, the chamber in which Louis XIV. died; 
nay, the utmost labour has been bestowed in ren- 
dering every object it contains —the draperies, 
carpets, fringes, embroidery, &c. &c.—insomuch, 
that the attention of the spectator is fixed rather 
b ng the upholstery of the picture than anything 
. There are many landscapes and other works 

by Swiss and French artists. 
__ The exclusive admiration for their native country, 
in which the Swiss indulge, gives a character of 
extreme monotony to their landscapes Their only 
end secms to be the exact reproduction of a lo- 
cality—trees, plants, granites, rocks, and other 
natural objects, are so scrupulously rendered, that 
the naturalist has no difficulty in determining to 
what category each belongs. The exhibition is 
poor in sculpture: we must, however, name the 

Venus and Cupid ’ of Pradier. 


SWEDEN.—SrockxHotm.—The Royal Acade- 
my of History and Archeology has just received 
copies of many important manuscripts, relative to 
the history of Sweden and Norway, which are in 
the Royal Library of Paris, and w the Swedish 
minister at Paris, the Count de Lowenhielm, has 
caused to be transcribed and sent to the Academy. 
The copying of these documents has cost more 
than 3000 francs (£120 sterling). 

DENMARK. — Corennacen.—Thorwaldsen 
has modelled two of the four statues for the Castle 
of Christiansberg, Hercules and Aisculapius. The 
one is represented grasping in the right hand a club, 
and having the lion’s skin cast asa shield over the 
left. sculapius stands attentively considering 
some herbs which he holds in his hand. 

EGYPT.—In the interesting report made by 
Professor ius of the result of his researches in 
Egypt near the pyramid of Moeris—the last built 
by the Pharaohs—it is said that were dis- 
covered several hundreds of chambers, partly with 
their thresholds, roofs, and side walls. The num- 
ber of these chambers is stated by Herodotus to be 
three thousand, subterranean and , and 
from the account given by Lepsius it would seem 
that this is in no wise exaggerated. It appears 
that at Gizeh the expedition have explored 106 
tombs, but a very few of which have ben men- 
tioned by antecedent travellers. 

Tunis.—In this regency, and about two and a 
half days’ jo from Tunis, two Germans named 
Honegger and Mottler, the one an architect the 
other a merchant, have discovered a Punic inscrip- 
tion in good preservation; and, continuing their 
searchin the same place, they succeeded in removing 
the earth from a row of tombs eighty in number— 
the two last of which bore inscriptions, in the 
Punic and half in the Latin character. 
also met with forty remarkable bas-reliefs, some of 
which bear Punic inscriptions. 

Mosvut.—M. Botta has made a recent com- 
munication on the subject of the disinterments he 
is effecting at this place on the site of the ancient 
Nineveh. Se bee Ney. 2 Paris a cnet ff a 
v remarkable -relief, representing a two- 
wheeled car drawn by two horses, and ar 
three persons, the chief of whom, 4 
figure, raises his right arm, and carries in his left 
hand a bow, and wears a red-coloured tiara. This 
bas-relief is three feet high, with the inscription 
above it, over which again has existed another si- 
milar work, now entirely effaced. They have 
sustained injury in two ways, showing, however, 
that the buildings have been covered not suddenly, 


rarespr oy the site chosen for the arch being near 
the Bridge of Jena. 
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FRESCO PAINTING.* 

Tae very general distribution of wealth and 
extension of education, whilst it has tended to 
promote in England an apparent amelioration of 
manners, has, nevertheless, become the fruitful 
cause of much of the mediocrity which now 
almost stifles the press and weighs down the 
walls of our public exhibitions. For the men- 
tal vacancy, the industrious idleness of the man 
must be employed or relieved ;—by books whic 
excite and ask but a listless exertion of the 
faculties for their perusal, and by pictures sug- 
ive of scenes of every-day occurrence, which 
the fancy without requiring for their ap- 


exercise of + powers. This 
t, indeed, has been oreseen ; the inces- 
demand for novelty has to its supply, and 
and the Fine Arts have become as inte- 

a portion of commercial speculation as an 
of innumerable articles of the tariff. 

is this all. The perpetual stimulant of opi- 

ion has encouraged that constant fever of rapid 
which every year betrays; youths are 
desirous to rival M. Angelo, and compete 
Raffaelle, to excel in every branch of litera- 
ure, and succeed in every branch of science, in 
he space of as many months as the great masters 
of antiquity were content to employ in years of 
thought and of unremitting experienced execution. 
Thus they commence and continue their studies in 
an inverted ; they value no work that 
is not instantly convertible into gold ; they do not 
observe upon what basis opinion rests, but proceed 
to its immediate i ion ; and by these means 
satiating without nourishing public taste, they give 
strength to the bad judgment, which criticises their 
productions ; and beginning their career by endea- 
vours to produce effect without labour, they close it 
by incessant labour without effect. That this vault- 
ing ambition which o’er itself has been Freatly 
» not so much by the misdirection of a few 
minds as by the total absence of a sound public 
taste, and by the other subsidiary causes we have 
named, will not, we think, be denied. Excellence 
is of slow growth, and never so slowly developed 
as in the progress of public opinion. The dissi- 
milarity in this respect with regard to the Fine 
Arts among European nations is remarkable. 
Montesquieu solves the oft-debated question by 
affirming the influence of climate; but, without 
entirely agreeing with the advocates of a geogra- 
phical distribution of ability, we are far from ad- 
mitting climate has no influence whatever. It is 
not, indeed, the difference of temperature, but a 
combination of favourable and natural causes 
which tend to a quicker perception of the beau- 
tiful, and a more delicate sensibility of its exist- 
ence in various climes. For a man to assert 
that no English artist could produce a work men 
would not wilkingly let die, because of the atmo- 
sphere beneath which he lives, would lead to the 
inevitable suspicion of the sanity of the person so 
asserting ; but to say that the mass of the people 
in London are as readily affected by the sight of a 
work of Art as the Lazzaroni of Italy, would, we 
fear, be very frequently refuted by the most casual 
incident. ‘‘ It is not education, Sir, we want,” 
replied a respectable mechanic to our inquiries 
upon this point, ‘but our minds have not been 
turned this way.” Exactly so: with public exhi- 
bitions at a shilling, public edifices only deco- 
rated by the house-painter, and with churches not 
decorated at all, in what manner can public opinion 
be educated—how nourished; by what example 
guided, by what experience refined ? Fortunately 
we live in days when moral influence is directly ac- 
knowledged to be the best principle of government, 
and when to provide intellectual resources of 
amusement for the people is recognised also as a 
power not only favourable to the advancement of 
private interests, but to the furtherance of public 


That the national decoration of the new Houses of 
Parliament will aid, and most effectually, the ge- 
neral feeling for the Imitative Arts, and greatly 
encourage their highest branches—that even it has 
already done so, the Cartoon Exhibition, and the 
numerous works devoted to the subject of mural 


. 


* A Manual of Fresco and Encaustic Painting, con- 
taining ample Instructions for executing works of these 
descriptions. 


the Living Model Academy. Chapman and Hall. 


-various executive methods of 





| the same 
| his eolou 


By W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, Curator of | 
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decoration, together with the interest they have 
alike excited, sufficiently attest. But a few months 
since, and no work similar to Mr. Sarstield Tay- 
lor’s was to be obtained. The information upon 
fresco-painting was as various and vague as the 
opinions of its merits. Some believed it was an 
rag ong ey ys pola practised 
in middle ; at a subsequent period, 
and revived b 5 8 =F Every one was sure it 
was unsuited for an English climate, or could be 
only safely intrusted to the hands of a foreign ar- 
tist. By slow degrees the public mind was disa- 
bused, and the present work leaves no excuse for ig- 

raph or Commenci i 

¢ fresco-pain .. i 

tt (chiefly histori among 
ental nations, the Greeks, and Romans. Mr. Ta 
lor next narrates the introduction of the 
and Byzantine styles, and of the 
fresco as a branch of Art, until its revival during 
the middle ages. A period when Christian feeling, 
and the hitherto repressed opinions of nations set- 
thing beneath new and free institutions, sought for 
an adequate and appropriate form of expression. 
An age over which the terrible spirit of Dante 
breathed, which M. Angelo nerved into strength 
of thought, and w which, like a concord of 
sweet sounds mingling into harmony and beauty, 
the conceptions of Raffaelle To this 
restoration of a noble Art many other causes con- 
—, ees io he learning. wy nano 
energy of religious impulse, ion for - 
drab and abbatial ion, the ral 
gress of intellectual culture, combi with 
passions and interests which ever give increased 
rapidity to the fierce current of the human will, 
were variously but determinately the motive 
power. 

But we must leave this interesting period of the 
history of Art, to follow Mr. Taylor through his 
technical details. These form no inconsiderable 

rtion of the work, and have been carefully col- 
ected and digested. To the recent information 
obtained by the Government through the medium 
of Mr. C. H. Wilson, and to the most valuable 
contributions of Mr. Eastlake, who has done 30 
much, by the generous devotion of his time to the 
public service, to promote what as an artist he is 
so able to enhance—the Fime Arts and their intel- 
lectual ge ay author of this manual has 
added some valuable matter from sources which, 
however known, i i 
arrangement. 

** for the preparation of the walls,’ of the colours 
suitable for fresco-painting, “‘ analysesof the limes,”’ 
Bah oe "sy ee So modes of 
outlining the painting.’’ any 0! assertions as 
to the non-durability of fresco are here incidentally 
refated ; for, apart from haste, ignorance of che- 
mical in , the careless, venly mode of 
constructing the walls in Italy, would sufficiently 
account for the destruction we deplore. The 
wonder is not that so much has been destroyed, 
but that so much has been preserved. Of the 
i eminent painters 
we regret we cannot give extracts; but of the 
mode adopted by Signor Pasciano of Venice we 
are induced, for the sake of our un i 
readers, to abridge the description. 
the interesting communications of Mr. Wilson 
» a os oo mission. After anes 
the urs, he —*8 intonaco bei re- 
pared in the manner which 't bave deoathed, 
the moment it could bear touching he went to 
irgin. He 





ro- 


It is one of 


work. The head was that of the 
began with the pale tint of yellow round the 
head for the glory. He then laid on the head and 
neck with a pale flesh colour, and the masses of 
per oot round the head and shoulders with a 
middle tint, and with brown and black in the 
shadows. He next with terra verte and whi 
threw in the cool tints of the face; then with a 
pale tint of umber and white modelled in the fea- 
tures, covered with the same timt where the hair 
was to be seen, and with it also indicated the folds 
of the white veil. All this time he used the co- 
lours as thin as we do our water-colours; he 
touched the intomaco with great tenderness, and 
allowed ten minutes to elapse ere he would touch 
a second time. He now brought 
i study which stood on an easel near 
him, and began to model the features, and to 
throw im the shades with greater accuracy. He 


' then put the colour in the cheeks, and put in the 





| 


mouth slightly ; then shaded the hair and rapery 
deepening always with the same colours, which | 
became darker and darker every time th were | 
applied, as would be the case on paper, for in. 
stance. Having worked in this way for half an 
hour, he made a halt for ten minutes, during 


Sane peal Sera 
pure -pamting prev » We are id w 
should have wanted many a monumental record 
the past; and perhaps Mr. Wilson’s suggestion, 
the custom arose from the practice of painting 
upon thin intonacos, is the correct solution; and if 
it contributed to rapidity of execution, the vast 
works executed by one artist, and the time required 
for their fulfilment, might lead to its continuance, 
We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
do more than notice the succeeding chapters 
Encaustic, &c. &c., and that to the details he has 
— Mr. Taylor has not added some further in- 
ormation relative to the processes adopted at Ma- 
nich, in particular that of Fernbach. It was under- 
stood that the King of Bavaria had itted its 
ublication, and that it was the medium used by 
Sameer and Rottmann, and approved of by Dillis, 
the Director of the Royal Gallery. Still more desir. 
able it would have been to have obtained some po- 
sitive testimony as to its results. We believe the 
encaustics of Munich to be failures, and the cause 
never yet sufficiently explained. We recommend 
this manual, because it comprises much valuable 
technical information, gleaned from various au- 
thorities, ole meaty not conveniently arranged | 


or oudily found. : 

It is of great importance to the artist to have a 
ready guide to the different processes of which it 
treats, and for the general reader or amateur, to 
possess every necessary detail, clearly and intel- 
ligently treated. The ‘‘ Manual of Fresco Painting 
willdo this. The narrative and critical portion we 
cannot equally praise : the style is inverted, prolix, _ 
and obscure; and, to follow the author’s occasional 
enthusiasm, we have been obliged to succumb to 
his advice, ‘‘ and combine the most patient inves- 
tigation with the most indomitable energy in the 
execution of our plan.’’ So long as he trusts to | 
quotation he is safe; but if he attempt, by hisown | 
resources, to describe or eulogise ‘* the mild and 
elegant art of painting’ which once arose from a 
‘‘cimerous condition’’ like ‘‘ a phoenix from its 
ashes,"’ he is instantly lost: sentence perplexes 
sentence, words roll on words, until his thoughts, 
like ill-nursed children, are suffocated by the 
weight of their own clothes. We regret this very 
much, for he fully understands his subject, and 
this is really an extremely useful book. A second 
edition will, we trust, enable the printer also to 
remove the blemishes of the errata we bave 
observed. , 

We cordially coincide with Dic, Teas in the 

raise he so becomingly wed | 

yal EM, The Cartoon Exhibition was 
not alone an epoch of Art, but the evidence A 4 
wide-spread appreciation of its humanizing intu- 
ence. Even by the humblest it was net goes i 
with the stupid wonder of curpetes by the By in- 
it was not considered as a public ei. 
dustry we Save Sasine peters ea ot 

i e our coun’ orally 
education let us Neo sr pnioed the vat 
let us soften the aspe- 


nq 
the conqucst 
by the benefi 


painti 

on the’ Fine Arts.”’ A pu 
artist should be without ; it will 
little (net, we i ine, more than 
may be of i le 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


_ Even those who seemed to be et first rather dis- 
posed to be lenient towards this unfortunate build- 
ing and its architect, have since assumed a- 
different tone ; and no wonder, mince, in apite ofa 
| precautions to keep the model up 

public view, the design for the facade has got wind. 
A plan of that front and its colonnades has appeared 
in two several penetionss and there is eos 
riat which purports to a perspective view 
the elevation: while the former makes evident 
exrees rene GA, Oe eee eee ae 
tural nakedness and poverty of the design, und of 
everything in it, except merely the columns them- 
selves, for even their entablatures have a most bare 
and unfinished look. Still, however unfavourable 
they may be in themselves, neither plan nor view 
betray what will be great blemishes in the ge- 
neral composition—perhaps we should say ‘‘ would 
be’’ so, were the front of the Museum itself of such 
beauty that anything of commonplace character 
in connexion with it would shock us by its un- 
worthiness m such juxtaposition with classic co- 
lonnades: we allude to the side or out buildings, in- 
tended as residences for the officials of the es- 
tablishment. In regard to them, evidence more 
plain than satisfactory may be obtained in Great 
Russell-street, where one of them—that to the 
west—is half erec No doubt those who are to 
oceupy those houses will approve of the architect’s 
j nt in so placing them as to command a view 

of the courtyard and the street ; but, as com- 
ponent portions of the general facade, they must 
be fatal to all dignity and all grandeur of design. 
The offices within the court of old Moi House 
were at least in keeping with the front of it; which 
will hardly prove the case in the new building. In 
short, the Museum will be such a meagre and 
| mawkish affair, that it will seem to have been amere 
that are the guardians of Art about, 
are the patrons an i al 
that the architect is allowed to proceed, notwith- 
paver, Aes remonstrances that have been urged 
sqenst in dene! ore he has been << 
fairly treated, and his design been misrepresen 
why does neither he himseld nor any one else at- 
tempt to vindicate it, and satisfy us that it will 
ultimately be acknowledged an honour to the 
country? Instead of this, not a single voice has 
been raised in any quarter in defence of, or even 
in apology for it. iit has any advocates, they are 
one and all quite mute and tongue tied. Those who 
are looked up to as taking the lead in matters of 
Art, seem to have agreed to send the unfortunate 
British Museum to Coventry; and, could they 
send it thither in reality as well as metaphorically, 
they would relieve the metropolis from what will 
prove an architectural stigma to it. That, with 
the example of the National Gallery to warn on 
the one hand, and with that of the Palace of 
Westminster to incite and encourage on the other, 
the British Museum should be left to take its 
chance for better or worse—for being at the very 
best barely tolerable, and in all prohebitity most 
intolerable, is to us perfectly incomprehensible. 
There ~ + to be no sort of johany peneiam, 
hor even the slightest suspicion of it, in a wor 
which, if it does not reflect credit, must bring dis- 
gface upon our taste as a nation. 
[<= 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM SEGUIER, ESQ. 
We lament to enter upon our journal a record 
of the death of this gentleman, who occupied the 


B 


important posts of Keeper of the National . 


and Conservator of the Royal Pictures, &c. &e. 
For some particulars connected with his life, we 
are indebted to a correspondent. 

Mr. Seguier was early initiated in the study of 
Art, his father being an eminent dealer in articles 
of vertu. After his father’s death he continued 
the business for many years, securing by his ex- 
cellent taste and unimpeachable integrity, the en- 
tire confidence of the principal collectors of the 
last 50 years. By his advice the beautiful collec- 
tion of Mr. Watson Taylor was formed, w 
evineed, by the high prices the pictures : 
a a =! w3 sgetion. os qovveney of his 

° +» when i is splendid 
gallery of Dutch tenstere, placed ou reliance on 
the taste of Mr. Seguier, and appointed him con- 


— 








servator of all the royal collectio: 
which he ably filled during the reigns of William 
TV. and her present Majesty; and to him the pub- 
lic are indebted for the admirable arrangement of 
the pictures at Hampton-court Palace. By his 
advice the selection of pictures for the various 
made. At the foundation of the 


the Dutch painters. It would be impossible to 
over-estimate his ability as a restorer of pictures ; 
80 judicious, so able in his method, no picture was 
ever lessened in value under his superi ce ; 
where little was required, little was that 
little judiciously. In this branch of his business 
he was assisted SL Se Geet, ov wines is Bpeer 
devolved, and to him, we doubt not, the confidence 
of his late brother’s friends will be 

Mr. Seguier was, we hear, in his 72nd year, a 

i to 


rendered his opinions valuable to every connoisseur 
in Art, by whom his death will be deplored. 

[We speak from our own knowledge, when we 
bear testimony to the liberal feeling and ready 
kindness of Mr. Seguicn, manifested apes aii eovn- 
sions, and they were not a few, w circum- 
stances us into communication with him. 
Several times it was our duty to apply to him on 
behalf of students who desired to copy in the 
National Gallery, and did not exactly know bow 
his object was to be attained. In every instance 
our request was instantly complied with. We 
know also that, although his time and attention 
were di i to ancient art, the modern 
artists of Great Britain have in him lost a gene- 
rous, considerate, and warm friend, who had their 
best interests near at heart. We fear he will be 
sadly missed from the British Institution, where 
he did much service, while for the errors that oc- 
curred he was very rarely in any degree re- 
sponsible 
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Maiden,’ which was ; 

rw years , is in the hands Mr. 
Stroke to. be yngraved for the Association, and is 
intended for distribution next year: 





ns, a situation 
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ditto; ‘ Toureen, d,’ J. Connell; * Mul- 
ieee yew pace’ ant ts 
‘ N X. tto ; ‘ 4 - - 
nan; Raising the Widow's Son,’ J. B, Brenan j 
* Trish » G. Hayes ; ‘ Peter's 
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THE “ INVENTOR” OF LITHOTINT that style of engraving usuall - : 
NT. : sually called aquatint en == 
; iad ing. And this ent further saith, that he is well nm Pe my | pom covered with a ground com. 
We published in our last number a lengthened sien, — ~ = oo Hancock, of Grosvenor- art f Sentoginaned exe n spirits of wine, and which 
communication from Mr. Hullmandel, showing the named plaintiff ; aed Shes cee et ase above- | this deposent, then proceedal to make anal That he, 
circumstances under which le claims the invention thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, be This de- i) +r eras Se ee etched in the ane 
of PRINTING drawings made upon stones. We ponent, was informed by the said Charles Hancock eloped application of acid in the manner a 
have, in consequence, received a letter from Mr. that he, the said Charles Hancock, had, among other | were i a engravings, and that im ron 
Charles Hancock, to which we are bound to giv things, invented a method for engraving and printing | hi ae the said plates when completed 
ual i give | aquatint engravings in relie P & | him, this deponent aforesaid. And thi me ty 
publicity. The whole of the documents to h gravings in relief, and had obtained, or | ther saith that the itio this deponent fur- 
which he refers he has submitted to us, together with Hancock’s, por mag That. iim | neo effect and mode of applying t ss 
a large collection of prints, taken both from plates | but in the same year, he, this Teonsst, wns agylied %2 is perfectly well understood by aqua tint and other es? 
and stones, as he states, by his process, and by his | by the said Charles Hancock to produce an engraving | burposc but that the application of the same for the 
tent. He declares this process to be precisely simi- | ‘°° bim, the said Charles Hancock, by the said new yy Ad producing an engraving in relief was, pre. 
to that of Bir. Helimendel in oll respects, and | ated 0° Savented by the cule tie Hancock as | os afuscocid, to the bese, by the said Charles Hancock 
that his was obtained , aforesaid. That he, this deponent, by and under id, to the best of this deponent’s know 
Mr ee < t agen ~~ years before | directions of the said Charles Hancock did An and belief, quite new and unknown,” ledge 
: 1 tained is ; an intimates his | an aquatint i toe Mewes! Th ; : 
resolute determination to abide the issue of a trial which onan bate. rer th .t ia dope oon, uae beeen pes Fairland, litho. 
at common law, at some future—and not distant— cannot better describe the difference between the new “Thomas Fairland, of Mi 
period. Under these circumstances we must avoid, method so invented by the said Charles Hancock as | Islington, in the county 7 Brunswick-terrace, 
as far as possible, the offering any opinion; merely aforesaid, and the old process of aquatint engraving draughtsman and pri y of Middlesex, lithographic 
supplying the reader with such information as may en ty cotrenting Go Rees Gene oe 0S | ine bes born enaeaee to hin nell one 
le him to form his own judgment concerni Hl Lown t section of the said Charles | graphic draughtsman upwards of at lession as 
ho catte, . ted ng ancock’s specification, viz.—‘ The effects produced | five years of h ’ fteen years, and 
a aving, however, afforded ample | are the reverse of those resulting from the nsual modes | printing ; and Shi — in practical li 
space opportunity to Mr. Hullmandel, we are of aquatint engraving and printing, namely, instead | with di is deponent is well acquainted there. 
called upon to rd —— of biting in deep! : Crys , and in all the branches thereof. That 
accord an act of mere justice to Mr. | j¢ J ply those parts which are intended to | ponent for the first time saw and this de- 
Hancock—which we have done, of course, without dark, I stop them out; and instead of stopping out | cation of the patent of the said Lehr ple Ba nr 1 
any soatction whatever. Our readers need not oy od apy my aay yn ight, Ublte them the pleadings in this cause on the thirty-tiret doy 
told that the character of Mr. Hullmandel | de a ith a graver.’ And this | March last, and thereu hi ‘ 
, at Mr. ponent saith that the fo escripti . pon this deponent proceeded 
ee beyond the suspicion of a wilful act te the said Charles Hancoc 9 5) new pavers anata ate yh SS, stone the at 
. int engraving, is strictly correct in acco : : sap vn to this deponent 
« Audi alteram partem.” with the effects produced by this’ depenent tn the on steno centoheed ta thn ina toaten taaioa ae 
' pani Se Nevember pember of the Art-Uxion | AYRE thi a = aterennld, By this deponent. | print is eredaced oat aah ie aa and euch 
artic’ Inventor of Litho- ’ eponent, further saith that he has 5 i i 
tint” (an invention, however, which is nothin more fully perused those parts of the specification of the said mainte ~~ Go ome speck 
than aquatint on the surface of stones and plates in Charles Hancock’s said patent which relate to his said | that he this deponent for the fi a 
relief, and not incised, as in ordinary aquatint), and a | DCW invention as aforesaid, and also the specification of | the specification of the pate “sie oe 
letter from Mr. Hullmandel, claiming to be the inven- | $PGrea taken out by Mr. Charles Joseph Hullmandel | mentioned in the lai re fig Re 
r thereof. of Great Marlborough-street, lithograpic printer, the second day of A nh a “ bill io this suit on 
Unwilling to too great a space in your useful above-named defendant, and which is as this deponent upon proened ed tS work —~ pep oe 
see Tie ge reel y | Mies mea eee eve esetny ng | oes era, rere eee 
a tedious mass of corre- " awing, Or combined, produced i i ; 
- ae allow me to make merely a brief b Ramone oneal Eaton Ampreesion ~~ a yay 1 ame Sin ceenions, al eee specitication of ts 
icular manner for that i 
** At the outset, I aver distinctly and emphatically, if also the mode of preparing the said plate Ce ctene tor pe ee > ~y pond me ae 
= We meee yes the merit of it whatever it a A a3 one = ale dapentt, maketh oath | directed in the said specification of the said defendant's 
’ mn. sly 0 8 de t’s j " ‘ 1 
1 oe of av pean Se 1838. The date of Hullmapdel + — of the sald "Chastie dosage aw gy A yy ae aan 
i mandet’s is November, 1840. full lel is also or engraving and printi ~ ’ bear 
Pn... = =p arose ris, Whether the patents par pene yen may be also exactly deccribed by ‘the Saareh, 1941 vead this dapenent Nothin like oe 
, ing? In answer, I be , from the latter part of the fi i : - 
oe Dy Cyr to the sabjoined affidavits of John ene se eaid Charles Hancock's suid sth day of J aly, "1888, of the said plants ae 
, Esq., F.R.S., Messrs. Fairland, Landells, Da patent. And, further, to the best of this deponent’s | to the fi ction 
and Graf, not to mention ade pee Py , Day, judgment and belief, the process as d eek s | tothe fourth section thereof; an that the methods 
to whom I must content myself with merel ne No ee said Charles Joseph Hullmandel in th sid 8 VTP per A each of the said specifica 
then ene Menase, B. fh, Baste. A. Pet y rring— | i, in effect and in all t e said specification | tions are the same and alike in the essential prin- 
WI arrier, F. Bate, &c. _ A. Priest, M. E. Cotman, precisely simil wah Pad wd dey ap = — i. —~ ciples thereof, and the results are precisely the same. 
With respect to the exalted personages referred to | 'tancock; and that he, this deponent, in producing the The affidavit of Mr. Jeremiah Graf, lithographic 
by Mr. Hullmandel, I apprebend they are needless! said engraving as aforesaid, used and employed iu all | printer :— : 
introduced into a controversy of this nature, which the new and material parts thereof exactly the same “ : 
practical men must at once eive. methods as those described by the said Charles Joseph « Jeremiah Graf, of Oxford-market, in the coun of 
It will next be asked, Why did not I, the inventor, | Hullmandel in his said specification as aforesaid. And Middiesex, lithographic printer, maketh oath and 
— to the public the results of my discovery ? he, this depovent, further saith that, until the said in- that be has been engaged in Bis cad 4 
ly because my time was fully occupied with my vention of the said Charles Hancock, he, this deponent lithographic printer tor twenty-five y and being at 
professional engagements. I determined, therefore, s0 had never seen or heard of any method or peneens for the head of a very large establishment, had con- 
soon as the various branches of the patent were per- producing aquatint engraving and printing in relie > siderable experience in his said profession ; that he is 
fected, either to license or sell it altogether. and that he, this deponent, verily believes the sam : . well acquainted with Charles Hancock of Grosvenor- 
On seeing the specification of Mr. Hullmandel’s have been quite new and unknown until the said inven piace, in the said county of Middlesex, artit,, ie 
patent I immediately gave him notice of the infringe- tion of the said Charles Hancock as aforesaid - | abovenanied plaintiff, saith, that the said Charles Han- 
ment, and subsequently applied to the Court of Chan- (Signed) tangy cock has, upon several occasions, brought to the esta- 
cery for an injunction to restrain him. In thecommence- | “ >¥0Ft at the Public Office in Southampton-b ilding blishment of Biss, chiedeponent, cores ag edery 
ment of this action I was assisted b i in the county of Mi : uildings, | purpose of being printed or proved by this deponent. 
triesd y the kindness of y of Middlesex, this 17th day of March, | ‘ y 
af , who withdrew bis support because he did not 1842, before me, “R. Ricu » | That several of the impressions that were taken from 
think the ultimate advantages to be derived would be “ Filed 17th March, 1842.” . Anos. | ee ald esses this deponent’s said establishment, .0 
mensura expendit : a ar from being failures, were, in the o inion of t 
tain and establish my right. (hm any AY The affidavit of Mr. E. Landells, wood-engraver ponent, most successful and beautiful specimens, and 
impulse was to sacrifice all I possessed to defend on dated March, 1842, states :— * | that some such impressions were shown by ah oe 
own property, but in pustiee to my numerous fam iy “That about th ; nent to Monsieur Englemann, the most eminent ii 
I have stayed proceedings; but it is my firm det i tenn teak ree yi ars ago he, this deponent, was | graphic printer at Paris, and also to R. J. Lane, the 
nation to proceed with "i ection 60 agen etermi- ene be e said C. Hancock that he, the said C. | celebrated English lithographer, who agreed with this 
cuniary means enrble me to do so which ot thin an 1. . — out a patent for, amongst other | deponent in such his opinion of the impressions. 
have good reason to hope is not far Giesent” chs which bed bee wprovements in the art of engraving, | he, this deponent, further saith that zinc plates are fre- 
have no doubt a jury of my coun int, when I - n invented by the saidC. Hancock. That | quently used in lithographic establishments in substi- 
my just rights. trymen will establish ; =e therefore explained to him, this | tution of lithographic stones for the purpose of pro- 
“ Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Sleneoch in bis, “the cold CC Hancock's” a fs ews ing — ey — a ~ -y me hes 
“Cy ’ : ane . , said new in- | ordinary lithographic stones. at acid is invar 
LiLPS Invaerace to that purr isaas | shedeene ure pera ieee tne | ete oe ning aoe es 
re _ - i ) ther m at the object in using such acid is to 
says,—* You have received letters from | Which bad been produced under his, the said Charles | the design aod the said stune.” 


Persons either claiming the invention or asserting that Hancock’s, said patent. That from such explanation . a . . 
ber The affidavit of Mr. William Day, ge 














several plates have been produced,’ & ; - 
Bay, t » &e. &c., I to | 4 assigned, and from an inspecti i, 
never verile cnongenege ade y name, and therefore re ten the, Be 4 7 romvetiyfine tank — printer, of Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- : 
The followi cock’s, said Seoeiiien = Ad his, the saidC. Han- | “ William Day, of Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
davits owing are extracts from the leading affi- | ‘ic plates, was the art or meen ‘pre ravingon metal. | inthe county of | Middiesen. Mone eS le 
vits upon which Mr. Hancock mainly rests his plate an aquatint engravi . ‘a Fel Ses | ae and caith thet be bee caret Oe 
case :— therefrom. That be, thi ade = — and _printi sive business as a& ——— printer for many years, 
“In .—Between Cha been for many yeare in the conste although he had | and is well acquainted with the different brant 
and ey . res Hancock, plaintiff, | said profession of an engraver onstant exercise of his | lit phy that in this deponent’s judgment and be- 
Burnet, of No. 2, Whitehead’s I, My - — seen or heard of any process oy which tae Ramey | ms ane a ag om .o = laa ony olny 
: Chelsea, in the : , 4 ip t impression from a drawing upon sto 
ty ’ ca, could be produced, and believing the same, previously ot natant coe be in relief. That he, oo , 





county of M gBrov 
: engraver, &c., F.R.S. : : 
the connie tts that he, thie deponent, hes aie te te hey fy Cena cert 
, » he, deponent, ; q 

, this deponent, 4 thirty-six years; and that peg eta gen some smal! plates under his, the a to idom perceptible 10 the ws jolgment ~ ’ 
quently guactead’ is well acquainted with, and fre- | nent, did acc s, new invention. ‘That he, this depo- | the beauty and perfection of a lithographic print de- 
during such period as aforesaid, ' this H — Ve execute the same, and that fur pends on the proper degree of relief being given w the 

purpose he, the said C. Hancock, furnished to this _ subject by the application of acid in the ordinary mode 


ver for the period of thi of an en- 
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of etching or Lh artemis drawings to that | shipwreck, absurdly called ‘The Delicate Point,’ 


1843.] 
they may be sati 

In order to a proper understanding of these 
affidavits, it may be desirable to print follow- 


ing extract from the specification of Mr. Hullman- 


“The object of my invention is to obtain clear and 

i impressions from drawings made ou plates 

or stones, with the brush or camel or sable hair pencil, 
as well as with the stump, such drawings heretofore nut 
having been made to yield good and clear impressions. 
For this the plate or stone is first gra ned us 
fora ch rawing: a polished stone may be used, 
but a grained stone is more pleasant to work on. The 
drawing being completed on the Or stone, with 
ordinary | hic ink, dissolved in water, and with 
the use of a brush ora hair pencil or with the stump, 
or with any of these styles mixed, it is prepared with 
acid, as is usually done with chalk drawings; afier the 
drawing is thus prepared, with acid as ij, and 
well dried, the plate or stone is placed in an inclined po- 
sition, and a solution of resin in a volatile solvent such as 
is generally used in aquatinting is poured over the whole 
drawing ; as the solvent evaporates, the resin cracks or 
extracts in the usual way, just as is the case in laying a 
— a polished copper or steel plate, previous 
ing a subject in aquatint. The drawing which 

r ‘ore, protected where the resin- 
ous particles adhere to the plate or stone, while the 
portions of the plate or stone which are in the cracks 
or between the portions of resin, are ex aud un- 
protected. When this ground is well dried, I warm 
the plate or stone gently before a fire, in order to fix the 
resin well on the drawing; I then throw over the 
whole surface of the plate or stone, in order to etch 
Se ase pane Se Bee by the und, @ 
pe bod mixture of nitric or muriatic (or of any 
that will act ey | on lithographic plates or 
allow it to act for about a 


Al 


stones) and gum-water, 
minute. The proportion I usually employ is six parts 
of gum-water to one of nitric acid. The ground and 
the drawing are then washed off with spirits of turp: n- 
tine, and the plate or stone is ready for printing. The 
ground which I have used with most success is cuin- 
posed of common pitch, one-fourth of an ounce; cf 


| resin, four ounces and a half, mixed with one quart of 


strong spirits of wine. The above must be lefc to dis- 
solve for three days previous to use, and strained.” 


ir 


THE ANNUALS. 

NeaRLy a quarter of a century has passed since 
this graceful and pleasant class of books was intro- 
duced from Germany into England ; yet it seems 
but yesterday since, under the title of ‘ Forget 
Me Not,” the founder of the English family be- 
came a denizen among us in his garb of emerald 
e What changes have chanced since then! 
¢ popularity of the works led for a time to mar- 
vellous efforts at rendering one more perfect than 
another. Sums of nearly two hundred pounds 
were paid to engravers for producing a print—size 
four inches by three ; it was by no means uncom- 
mon to pay 100 guineas for a single literary paper ; 
and some artists obtained from proprietors amounts 
Varying from 30 guineas to 100 guineas for the 
loan’’ of a picture to be copied by the master- 
hand of Mr. Charles Heath. As compared with 
these “‘ palmy days” of the race, the annuals have 
certainly de enerated of late years. Still they re- 
tain many of their advantages; they are elegant and 
agreeable gifts, and make drawing-room tables 
seem very cheerful in ‘‘ the gloomiest month of all 
the twelve.’’ This year they have, undoubtedly, 
made a move—one and all—in advance. As com- 
pared with the three or four years last past, they 
are excellent both as examples of literature and 
-. Our notice of them is necessarily brief. The 
— comes before us for notice is our ancient 
Tae Forcer Me Not—still, as we trust it ever 
will be, under the judicious management of Mr. 
rl--keeping the ‘‘ even tenor of its way,” 
ng very excellent, in all respects, with little 
assumption and less pretension. Here is a goodl 

gathering of pleasant and profitable tales, wi 
some pure and genuine poetry; illustrated by 
ven prints, none decidedly bad, and two or 
wey! possessing very considerable merit. The 
- is ‘ The Young Bandit,’ engraved by Ryall, 
. = 4 picture by Latilla, exhibited in the Gallery 
cide pens of British Artists, where it was de- 
a Te. and deservedly a favourite. A pretty thing 
ak he Novice, from a painting by Woolmer. A 
. rng much ability, aud very admirably engraved 
y Mr. J. H. Kernot, is the representation of a 


ee 


* We must eocmsinn b i ms 
‘ owever, that the specification 
of Mr. Hancock we have not seen. 4 
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r. Kernot has also another excellent pri 
a fine drawing of ‘ Genoa,’ by Mr. yb sea 7 
Mossman anew name) has engraved, in a manner 
highly itable to him, a drawing of “ Rich- 
— by-W. Kidd, S.A5 an ttigtaving of decided 
excellence, by C. W. Wass, is from a clever draw- 
ing by Cattermole; and Mr. Alfred Heath has 
engraved, very excellently, Mr. E. Corbould’s pic- 
ture of the ‘ Flight into t.’ On the whole 
perhaps, no volume of the “‘ Forget Me Not” has 
aeesp so many really good prints from excel. 
lent and interesting pictures ; nor do we think the 
— has ever been superior in its literary con- 
Tue Frienpsaip’s Orrerinc.—Thi i 
edited by Leitch Ritchie, but is saimedinads 
much to the taste and ability of Miss Camilla 
Toulmin—one of the most effective of the contri- 
butors. It is this year enlarged in size, and prettil 
bound. Its literature is a pleasant melange, wi 
no article of a very conspicuous character ; the 
whole of its contents, however, being above the 
average rate of annual excellence. We have 
especially pleased with one little poem, by J. E. 
—e — Teg and the Mossy Stile ;’’ 
e and last stanzas as supplyi 
a subject for an artist :— paca 
** Do ye know where I first saw my Mary, 


The sunny-eyed, rosy-cheeked fai 
With her long silken hair, and her tecsm 80 fair, 
And 3 emile—of that smile be ye wary! 

* * 


* Dear to me is yon mossy old stile there. 

For O, my young heart she did wile there ; 
But I know she'll be true, or else I might rue 
That stile, and that smile, and that Mary!” 

The book is embellished with some woodcuts, 
which do it no service ; some of them are exceed- 
ingly vulgar, witness that at page 4, and especially 
that at page 177: the latter indeed is objectionable 
to a degree, and grievously “‘ blots’ the volume. 
Besides the twenty-five illustrations on wood, it 
contains ten engravings on steel, the best of which, 
pote s, isengraved by E. Finden, from a painting 

y Chisholm, ‘ The k-out.’ ‘The Well of 
St. Keyne’ makes a pretty picture ; and is accom- 
ange by some very elegant and spirited verses by 

iss Savage. ‘The Destroying Angel’ is not a 
favourable specimen of Harlow; and we cannot 
like the two affectations of an amateur. ‘ The 
Landing-place’ isa fine subject by Danby, A.R.A., 
very ably engraved by E. Ratcliffe; and Mr. 
Brain has done ample justice to a clever drawing 
by Cattermole. We may not dismiss the volume 
without a passing word of praise to Miss Camilla 
Toulmin: her prose is clear, strong, and free of 
puerilities ; she tells a story with deep pathos and 
power ; and has the happy art of exciting interest 
by the style as well as the matter. Her poetry, | 
too, is very heautiful—graceful and impressive, 
smooth and full. Another lady, too, we are bound 
to mention in terms-of high respect—Mrs. Valen- 
tine Bartholomew, a lady who has attained an 
enviable reputation as an artist, and whose claims 
to equal distinction as a poet will be readily con- 
ceded. Her poem, entitled a ‘‘ Village Sketch,” 

great merit. 

Tue Keepsake—is again edited by the ac- 
complished Countess of Blessington, who—far 
less by her aristocratic rank than by her ability 
and popularity as an author—succeeds in obtain- 
ing the zealous co-operation of eminent writers, 
who are proud to appear in her “* list of contri- 
butors,”’ although it is more than probable they 
would decline to exhibit elsewhere. Here are 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, Charles Dickens, Captain 
Marryat, Henry Hallam, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, Barry Cornwall, Horace Smith, Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley, Mrs. Maberley, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, and ‘‘ though last, not least,’’ the fair 
editor, whose pen always produces matter for 
thought, enjoyment, and utility. The “ Keep- 
sake’ is a book of much value, as a gathering of 
tales, poems, and essays, some of which are of 
rare excellence, many of which possess marked 
and decided merit, and no one of which is below 
mediocrity. Of illustrations there are thirteen— 
and, though the phrase is somewhat hesknoves, 
we may justly and truly say that the name of Mr. 
Charles Heath is a sufficient guarantee for their 
excellence. We do not mean that they are of value 

ual to those of ten or twelve years ago, when 
the plates of his annuals were absolutely wonder- 
ful for elaborate finish, and consequent cost. 











Such marvellous refinement of engraving we shell 
never see again, nor, perhaps, is it > 
exertions of Mr. Heath are more circumscri 
than they were; the public will not pay 
months of labour bestowed a head the 

of a shi ; but he is not Hkely to leoue to the 
a ng badly or cacclgaily dene. The 

“ eepsake’’ is vi 
by H. Robinson, from Sir W. C. Ross's portrait 
of the ‘ Queen of the ;’ and, to quote 
another hackneyed phrase, ‘ it is well worth the 
price of the volume.” It is beautiful as a work 
of Art, and admirable as a likeness—a composi- 
tion in the purest taste. ‘The Anglers’ is a 
pretty print, by Mr. Louis David—a youth and 
maiden sitting by a silent stream, their baited 
rods idly dipping into the water. It is admirably 
ved, | * Coquette,’ by the same artist, 

s less pleasing. In both there is much affecta- 
tion, and little nature and truth. Far, very far 
better, is the speaking lesson called ‘ The 
Teacher,’ from the eloquent pencil of Mr. 
Redgrave; and how sweetly touching is the 
fine portrait of a ‘A Young Gleaner,’ from the 
delicate and powerful of Poole. These 
are two admirable works—none better were 
produced when the annuals were in the venith 
of their fame. Good, also, is ‘ The uet,’ by 
Cattermole; capital in character, and rich in hu- 
mour, is ‘ Surprise,’ by —an 
engraving of great merit by Mr. Frederick Heath. 
Of * Aline’ less we say the better. It is im- 
possible to compliment Mr. E. Corbould upon his 
contribution to the work. The drawing of Miss 
Corbaux is a repetition of the eternal ‘ Leila.’ 
‘A Portrait’ is exquisitely and naturally painted 
by A. E. Chalon; and ‘ ’ is another 
work by Geo. Cattermole. It would be difficult to 
find any fault with the ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ which is this 
year, at all events, superior to the five or six latest 
of its immediate p > 

Tue Boox or Beauty.—This volume is also 
edited by the Countess of Blessington. It con- 
tains thirteen portraits of aristocratic ladies, among 
whom, however, there is scarcely one who can be 
characterized as ‘‘ a beauty.”’ frontispiece is 
a copy of Lady Clementina Villiers—one of Mr. 
Chalon’s amalgamations of flowers, ringlets, and 
lace. Her sister, the Lady Elizabeth, is less décoré, 
but looks as “‘ cross ’’ as if she never had, or hoped 
to have, a lover. The other portrait-painters who 
make the book are Mr. J. Hayter, Mr. Drum- 
mond, Mr. Bostock, Mr. F. Grant, and Sir W. 
Ross. The semblances of ‘‘ beauties’’ are no 
doubt very interesting to the great world to which 
they belong; but to the little world—mankind at 
large—they are of small value. And this is matter 
for deep regret. The selection should not be made 
from family ‘‘ documents ;"’ the beauties should be 
such as all may admire or love, without caring to 
ask the name of husband or father—beauties w 
nature has made noble. The literary contents of 
this volume are, as we have intimated, of a high 
order of merit. : 

Tue Picruresque ANNUAL.—We have this 
year again a book about Paris—a “summer,” as 
we last year had a “winter,” in the capital of 
France. It is from the pen of M. Jules Janin, a 
French writer of distinguished reputation. It 
lacks the vigour, animation, and originality 
of the former volume ; but it is nevertheless a most 
interesting and valuable production, full of brilliant 
sketches of the people, their habits, occupations, 


S227 


and amusements. Every page, t . teems with 
life, bringing the Parisians “* sony and soul” be- 
fore us. Mr. Heath has not only added to the 


fame and popularity of his ** picturesque series”’ 
by introducing these two books into it; they are 
contributions to our literature—useful and instruc- 
tive helps to comprehend our nearest and most im- 
portant neighbours. We refer not alone to the 
printed contents of the volume, the pictorial illus- 
trations are admirable. a are eighteen in 
number, and are singularly full of matter—heavy 
and laborious works tor the engraver, yet they have 
been, with one or two exceptions, admirably en- 
graved. The frontispiece represents one of the 
grand staircases at Versailles, thronged with visi- 
tors to the féle. The next is of a very opposite 
character— tue meeting of the hounds in one of the 
parks. Next we have the interior of an opera- 
box; next the aisle of a cathedral ; next a prome- 
nade at Longchamps; in short, the subjects are 
skilfully and judiciously varied, representing Paris 
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during summer under all its seductive aspects, 
where the chief business is pleasure. The artist is 
M.E Lami, who occupies a high rank among 
the painters of France. His abilities are unques- 
tionable. He manages to exhibit genius in depict- 
ing the most literal of facts; his groups are ar- 
with masterly skill; and his drawing is 
accuracy itself. ‘ : 

[We should observe that ‘ proof impressions” 
of the illustrations to these three volumes are pub- 
lished by Mr. Heath. ‘Those of ‘* The Keepsake’ 
and ** Picturesque Annual’’ are undoubtedly 
of great beauty and merit: that we so consider 
them, at all events, our observations will have 
shown. Among the former are several excellent 
examples of British art, admirably rendered by 
good engravers ; and those of the latter are of the 
highest interest and value. } 

Fisuer’s DrawinG-room Scrap-Boox.— 
This book is associated with a pleasant yet a pain- 
ful memory. It was here—in the earlier volumes— 
that Miss Landon laboured for years, and where 
some of the most beautiful and valuable of her 
poems are to be found. Subsequently it was the 
** pet’? of a kindred spirit, Mary Howitt. Now, 
and during the last year or two, it has been edited 
by Mrs. Ellis, a lady who has obtained consider- 
able celebrity ; and rightly, if we may judge of her 
merits by the fact that a book written by her 
under the title of ‘‘ The Women of England’ has 

one through several editions in the course of a 
ew years. In the manufacture of ‘‘ The Drawing- 
room Scrap-book’’ she has a very arduous task to 
perform. She discharges it respectably—it is im- 
possible to say more. To write thirty-six good 
poems to illustrate thirty-six prints is a labour to 
which a genius like that of age! L. E. L. is alone 
capable. The poetry here is pleasant and grace- 
ful, such as cannot be objected to: it is written 
with sound taste and right feeling, and is such as 
all parents will be pleased to place in the hands of 
the young; for of the purity and uprightness of 
Mrs. Ellis’s mind every page supplies proof. 
volume is admirably calculated for a ‘‘ gift-book ;” 
a large collection of interesting and valuable 
poems, accompanied by graceful and instructive 
prints, elegantly bound—and all for the sum of 
one guinea! 

Tue Juveni_e Serap-nook.— Edited by Mrs. 
Ellis. Weare far less pleased with this volume ; 
neither the prints nor the letter-press are of a cha- 
racter suited to the young. 

Tue Gurr, 1844.—This volume comes from the 
other side of the Atlantic ; it is — by Carey 
and Hart of Philadelphia, and would certainly 
have done no discredit to ‘ the old country.”’ It 
is bound with peculiar elegance, and is of the 
larger size ; neatly priated, and being altogether a 
very beautiful production of the press. As to its 
literary contents, we are not quite sure that we are 
not compelled to rank them above those of either 
of our own ; the authors seem to have taken more 
pains with their work ; and not to have been con- 
tent to let weighty names stand at the head of mere 
nothings. Some of the ms—those of Mrs. 
Sigourney especially, are of a very high order ; and 
the prose tales and descriptions—such, at least, as 
have the scenes laid in America—are full of matter, 
racy, strong, and original. The book contains 
eight prints, from the paintings of Sully and Inman, 
both of whom are known to us; and Huntingdon, 
Cheney, Mount and Page, who are as yet unknown 
in England. They are very nicely engraved, and 

ssess considerable excellence in design as well as 
in execution. The best describes an incident in 
** the early days of Washi .”’ tis a fine en- 
graving from the burin of W. Humphreys. 

Tue Musicas Bisov.—We have yet to notice 
another annual; and we may speak of it as a work 
of Art. Itis ‘‘ got up’’ with pure taste ; the splen- 
dour of the embellishments has been hitherto un- 
surpassed ; but gorgeous as they are they are also 

, embellishments are printed in 
colours and gold by M. and R. Harbart, and cer- 
tainly su anything of the kind we have yet 
seen issued—in England, that is to say, for hitherto 
our Continental neighbours have gone far beyond 
us in this beautiful art. The ‘‘ Musical Bijou”’ is 
published by D’Almaine and Co., Soho-square, 
and does credit to an establishment famous ail the 
world over. 

We have thus given to the Annuals all the space 
we can spare. 








THE ART-UNION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THREATENED CARTOONS. 


Dear 8128,—Permit me to offer a few words in expla- 
nation of the motives for the publication of certain of 
the Cartoons; which proposed publication, 
with Fs the a ELEVEN, has 

our tion, upon assum 
pews three years the eleven will 
look ata of the work bearing the date of 1843 ;” 
an assumption which, if —— = to its full extent, 
would form a parody upon apes wae, by ote 
demning all artists to come portion each 
year in effacing the pictures painted during 
he twelvemonth preceding. 

On the first day that the Exhibition at Westminster 
Hall was opened to the { was informed that it 
had been rename to pu eleven prize Cartoons 

i rable “ po circumstance.”” Con- 
sidering that the attention the foreign schools of 
printing had been excited by the ~~ tion, 

felt that the ty! pa’ tion of the prize Car- 
toons would be ed for with great interest and cu- 
riosity, both in Great Britain and on the Neer as 
a fair sample of the best works that British sts 
= the «300 prizes iven t éeléve of the 

was given to an 
French school; and this S to be considered 
the best production,—by the course adopted of placin 
the classes of prizes according to their numbers in t 
catalogue instead of their jive merit, a most cruel 
and unjust course (though one which placed my ‘ Una 
at the rt of Gloriana’ at the head of the second lot 
of £100 prizes, which it by no means deserved), for 
it had the effect of cing Mr. Severn’s cartoon of 
* Edward and Eleanor’ at the bottom of the list of the 
five £100 prizes, when, in reality, it was the first 
selected; and ed Mr. Cope’s ‘ Trial by Jury’ below 
the production of the dléve of the French school, and 
Mr. Watts’ ‘ Rifacciamento of Scraps ‘rom the Old 
Masters,’ both of which it ought to have preceded. 
If this course was inadvertently, it was cruelly 
thoughtless; if from of deciding upon the rela- 
tive merits, it was unjust. I felt that the natural 
conclusion to which, in the absence of other material 
evidence, all parties must come, would be this, that a 
two years’ student in the French school could sur- 
pass all that British artists could produce; and 
that the best they could do without tinental as- 
sistance was, to rake together some fragments of 
Domenichino, Rubens, &c.; while the character of 
the works produced io answer to the call for those 
of bigh class “to rate the British school,” and 
raise it from picture-making to a worthy exercise of 
the Fine Art, was the most commonplace historiral, 
and without the slightest shadow of pretension to the 
high class of Art, except in the above-mentioned ‘ Re- 
facciamento,’ by Mr. Watts; and that the eleven car 
toons would go far to confirm Dr. Merz’ di ing 
assertion. Covceiving that this impression would be 
the infliction of a ye injury to the Arts, and an insult 
to the artists of this country, I lost no time in urging 
those to whom 1 had access to publish their cartoons 
for the honour of British Art, and thus to give the 
public, at home and abroad, the opportunity of testing 
the aceuracy of the decision pronounced by the judges, 
and of forming more accurate estimates of the capa- 
bilities exhibited in the first attempt in a style to which 
so few British artists hati been accustomed. Bell, 
Cope, Severn, Haydon, and Sir W. Ross, are, 1 believe, 
the only candidates who have attem any works of 
the kind; end it is precisely because it is a first atte: 
that [ am desirous of baviug all the best cartoons pa 
lished, to show the Continental schools and the patrons 
of Art in this country, that we could do all that ever 
has been done in any age or afy country, and ail that 
can be required, if we had encouragement and oppor- 
re and that we have not done so, is only because we 
are chained, like galley-siaves, to the dru of pleas- 
ing an uninformed public, by the necessity of living by 
our profession. 


“ Those who live to please, must please te live.’’ 


My wish was to inddce each artist té Hithegraph his 
own Cartoon, as thereby ensuring the production of 
the full effect intended ; but this [ have not been able 
to accomplish, except in one instance, that ef Mr. 
Waller, who is proceeding very successfully with his. 
Some of the others I have given my best attention to, 
s0 as to make — = — as possible, fac-similes 

{ 


of the cartoons. set this ition on 
foot, the ten additional prizes were awarded and it was 
immediately suggested to make a distinct publication 
of them, to be fuilowed by a few others, published se- 
rately. I had completed my ‘ Bruce’s pe on the 
treat from Dalry,’ and seeing no reason for delay, 
have already placed that before the public; and it will 
form a sample of the style and in w the ten 
additional prizes will be produced at Christmas, viz., 
one imch to the foot, and the precise tint of the cartoon, 
as exhibited. This size adopted 
cienly large to afford a t transcript of expres- 
sion and character, while the object being extensive 
circulation, that was most likely to be a 
least expensive mode of pubtication compatible with 
the due execution of the work; and I have no fear that 
any of the artists, whatever celebrity they may here- 
attain, will have any reason, at any time, to be 
heartily ashamed to look at a copy of “ our” work that 


as quite suffi- 
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bears the date of 1843. cuique 

defend themselves. Yours Let the eleven 
Tonbridge-piace, Nov. 1843. Frank Howaap. 
[We have given Mr. Howard the am 

to say his sey. That was our duty; it is a 

which we have never shrunk. AO 
into hot water, not only with “the Council 

with the “ fortunate LEVEN,” who have 

wroth with us for insinuating that in 

they will be loth to acknowledge 

born in 1843. Well—we shall see; but 
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discrimination which 
have estimated it higher if the 
own as well as the first. 
It is my conviction that 
of Europe for by 
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ing the highest rewards on cartoons 
‘ag yy ~ h ikely t to bi F on 
a much more 
the Art, and discouragement to the student, than my 
t 
_ ‘ours, &c., B. R. Haypow. 
KEEPER OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Sia,—The i Mr. Eastlake to be 


apne 
of the National Gallery was very natural 
not only as a gracious act, but as a 


all who feel an i 
Fine Arts, and knew the importance of the 
discharged. To information nyt 
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fi 


found, with great original powers, 
and an wapadionces jadgment, Mr. 
a liberal spirit, and most t 


honourably welcomed. B 
Envy will Merit, like its shade, 
And, like the prog Loved pe 
and its first withering blight 
the columns of the Times, in the 


tion—that is, of their sale 

rant, is at feast his 

dictive nature of 

a be led to 

not in his spite, but after dinner—t 

not in his spi — 

ment of forgetfulness, at least of propriety 
sense, if not of self-interest. 
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| Do but imagitie the grounds of lis opposition In 
A.D. 1834, Lord Liverpool, it appears, being then in a 





1843.] 





sound state of mind, wrote a memorandum upon the 
appointment of Curator to the National Gallery to this 
effect :— 

“ Lord Liverpool is of opinjon that the person to be 
appointed to this office should be competent to value 
aud, if called upon, to negotiate the purchase of any 
pictures that may be in future added to the collection.” 

Anything more common sense it would be difficult 
to conceive. In fewer words it is: the Curator of the 
National Gallery should be—a PicTURE-DEALER? No 
such thing; but a gentleman fit for the office. And yet 
apon this the Times amateur founds his opposition. 

hy? Because Mr. Bastlake cannot Restore pic- 
tures—because, not being a dealer, he is not 
in names, dates, and prices, does not know at what auc- 
tion this Salvator was disposed of, or how that Hobbema 
was procured. As if one shoul! say of an architect, 
What! he capable of being an inspector of the state 
of public buildings! Why, he does not know the mar- 
ket price of bricks. He is utterly iztivrant who sold 
this estate, whetber Christie or George Robins. How, 
then, can be judge of architectural beauty?” And 
then, too, we have—Mr. Eastlake is a pluralist, because 
he is the Sec of thé Royal Commission and the— 
Librarian of she Royal Academy! ‘This last appoint- 
ment certainly might convict him of a kind interest in 
the interest of others, but would hardly convince any 
capacity except the capacity of “‘An Amateur” that he 
was a pluralist. I will not dwell upon the hint that if 
Mr. Eastlake accept the office of Curator he can never 
aspire to the Presidency. In the first place, it is need- 
less to argue a contingent question, and, were itso, the 
meanness of the hint is worthy alone of the low lan- 
guage in which it has been couched. It is a parody 
upon the Devil bearing witness against Job. The 
writer cites some most respectable picture-dealers for 
whom be seems inclined to canvass, and, if one might 
judge from his prose, for I am unwilling to term it his 
poetic effusion, be ranks them next to Reifaelle, Buo- 
narotti, or Da Vinci in their importance to the Arts, 
I bave not the slightest desire, | am sure no reason, to 
undervalue the services, the kuowiedge they bave ren- 
dered, anii possess; but to say they alone are judges, 
they alone can purchase or protect the product of 
Art, would be a flattery so gross such as no men would 
more readily disavow than the Woodburns and Smiths 


, Of Bugland. The case is simply thus :—Is Sir Robt. Peel 








| jobs should be put a stop to. 


as competent to ju of such an appointment as Lord 
liverpool? is Mr. tlake as able to ju‘ige of a pic- 
ture as Mr. Farrer? These were the competitors, such 
= the jadge. Who can doubt the propriety of the 
verdict? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Q. 


{Our correspondent has anticipated our comments 
upon the letter referred to. Perbaps no artist ever 
lived in this country who so thoroughly enjoys the 
respect of the public and the profession, nor is there 
any gentleman living in whom both may place more 
entire confidence. It is high time that mere dealing 
Mr. Eastlake can lend 
himself to nothing that 1s not in every seuse of the 
term pure. It is a great achievement to bave procured 
such a man for such an office. As we have stated else- 
where, the only drawback is the fact that he will 
give to its duties far more time than he is paid for, and 
thus too much and too often desert his easel. The in- 
come attached to the office is very trifling; less than 
Mr. Eastiake might make by a mouth’s labuur with his 
pencil. All who know him must know that this matter 
can have formed uo item of consideration in inducing 
him to accept the appointment. | 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FRESCO. 


Derr Sir,—If at this advanced period of the month 
there can be inserted in the furthcoming number of the 
Art-UNron a few lines on a subject that is just now 
Creating some interest in the worid of Art, 1 should feel 
very greatly obliged. 

Itis some years since I directed my attention to the 
Practice Of fresco-painting, more with the view of find- 
ing Some means of obviating the peculiar disadvantages 
that attend its execution than of following it asa pur- 
sult. Lt immediately occurred to me that ali these dis- 
advantages were eutirety referrible to the unmanage- 
avle nature of the intonaco generaily made use of. To 
this }oint, theretore, | directed my exclusive attention, 
and lam now enabled to state that the superficial mor- 
tar can be applied in such a manner as shall retard its 
solidification for almost any period that may be desired. 

y this method the painting is rendered ca of 

ing retouched for several successive days. The dif- 
ferent applications of the intonaco may be applied so 
that the smallest trace of the junction shall not be pe 
Ceptible, and the process of glazing is to the full as 
practicable as it 18 in oi! painting. 1 furthermore en- 
kage to execute the entire process before any persons 
acquainted with what is termed * Buon” freseo, and 
they shall perceive no difference in the operation. 

If you wilt oblige me with the necessary Space in your 
lournal, I will, at an early opportunity, enter more fully 
on the subject. 

1 am, my dear Sir, yours traly, 
Tuomas F. HeaPHy. 


(We shall readily afford to Mr. Heaphy the space he 
may require to treat so important a subject. 





THE ART-UNION. 


VARIETIES. 


THE NEW AssoctatEes.—The Royal Academy 
have elected as associates C. W. Cope, Esq., 
and Thomas Duncan, Esq., S.A. Against this 
election if Will be very difficult to object. Mr. 
Cope has been gradually gaining professional 
ground. His abilities have been acknow 
and appreciated by the public; he is held in 
high esteem by his brother ertists; and in the 
recent allotment of prizes for Cartoons, his wotk 
(unquestionably the most popular of the whole 
collection) obtained « first premidt. We te- 
joice, therefore, that the distinction has been 


conferred upon him, and imagine that it will 
give very general satisfaction. To the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Drncan there can be but one 


tion. He is an artist of the highest talent, and 
his works have done honour to his native éoua- 
try; bat as a member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, residing in Edinburgh, he enjoys pecu- 
liar advantages—advantages in which his Eng- 
lish compeers cannot participate. Last year Mr. 
Watson Gordon was elected into the Royal Aca- 
demy ander precisely sintilar circumstances. 
Now, unless it is certain that these artists pos- 
sess higher talents than any of the English ean- 
didates (a point we are by no means willing to con- 
cede), there may be some REASON in the objection. 
At all events, Mr. Duncan is ah acquisition to 
the Royal Academy, and an artist of whom afiy 
country may be proud. The ‘ Entry of Pfitice 
Charles into Edinburgh’ is a painting of the 
highest merit; and his production of last year, 
the ‘ of the Pretender,’ won him ’ 
opinions. Both these works are in the hands of 
engravers—the former in those of Mr. Bacon 
the latter in those of Mr. Ryall; and they will 
be, ere long, published by the liberal and en- 
pa © a Scottish publisher, Mt. Hill of Edin- 
burgh. 

c L. EASTLAKE, Esq., #.A., has been ap- 

inted to succeed Mr. Seguier as Keeper of the 

ational Pictures, The appointment has been uni- 
versally praised. The pure character, extensive eru- 
dition, and high genius of this accomplished artist 
are calculated to confer—and will undoubtedly 
confer—additional importance on the office ; and 
the selection is considered to be one pregnant 
with immense benefit to the Arts. For our own 
part, however, we may not accept it as matter 
for entire congratulation. We cannot doubt that 
the occupation consequent upon the due dis- 
charge of official duties will force the great 
English painter far too frequent from his a 
and therefore apprehend that, in the zenith 
his fame and the vigour of his mind, he will eon- 
tribute too little to the hereafter of British Art. 
It is notorious that, during the last two or three 
years—the time of Mr. Eastlake having been so 
inuch oceupied by “ business” connected with the 
Royal Commission—the productions of his pencil 
have been few, and of comparatively minor im- 
portance. We looked, hopefully, to his withdrawal 
from the Commission, as a means by which the 
world was to be enriched. We fear that now 
his mind and time will be necessarily occupied 
away from his studio; and are selfish enough to 
think more of the loss we sustain in being de- 
prived (as we must be to @ large extent) of our 
great painter than of the advantages that may 
arise to us out of his pure taste, sound know- 
Jedge, and sure integrity, as the national con- 

oisseur. 
4 81x Aveustus CALcortT, er has been ap- 
pointed Conservator of the Royal Pictures—an 
appointment held by the late Mr. Seguier, in 
conjunction with that of Keeper of the National 
Gallery. This is an appointment in every way 
desirable ; neither the years nor the health of the 
artist warrant the expectation of his producing 
many more great works, and the post is a com~- 
fortable provision for age, & small reward—yet & 
sure one—for a life of honourable labour. 

Tux Two APPOINTMENTS given by — A 
bert Peel to two accomplished painters may 
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received as @ new compliment conferred upon the 
Profestinn by the Premier. The nominations 
were, we know, not only wnsolitited, but totally 
unexpected ; they were designed as honorary dis- 
tinctions and substantial rewards for merit; and 
may therefore be accepted as auguties of better 
days to come. In this country, unhappily, 
artists and men of letters have been too gene- 
rally regarded by the state as useless idlers— 
mnere drones in the busy hive. Statues and Par- 
liamentary thanks and tational grants in abund- 
ance have been lavished on British sallors and 
soldiers and statesmen ; while those who really 
make a country glotious have been passed by 
or contempt. We are on the 
eve of better days. Let us receive the first proof 
of it with thankful pride. 

Tue ComMtttex or Tuk HoLkuAm Monv- 
MENT have advertised for desigus,—that is to 
say, for a column. They might as well have 
borrowed a copy of the one in Trafalgar-square 
at once. 

THe Aktists’ AMIcABLE Fonp.—On the 
6th of Nov. this agreeable and useful Societ 
dined at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, W. J. 
Mason, Esq., in the chair, supported by several 
distingu artists, among whom were a few 
of the original members of the parent “ Fund.” 
— 150 nee BD down to dinner. oa 

port—a very it very cheering ~ 
ment—was read by the Secretary, Mr. Wagetaff. 
It described the as having acquired num- 
bers and strength during the past a 
the most sanguine hopes of its projectors. —[Upon 
this subject we have received three ot four com- 
munications. We must refer our correspondents 
to the Seefetary—a most kind tnd cotirteous 
gentleman, who will pay prompt attention to 
their requests, and fully explain the nature and 
objects of the excellent Institution. } 

Mr. WiLkin’s Lecturss.—Daring the past 
month a series of lectures on tive has been 
delivered by Mr. Wilkin, at his residence in New- 
man-street. Books are continually pliblished, 


professing to teach tive by means of elabo- 
rate and pet mel geometrical theses; but 
their interest is superseded in this, as in every 
other branch of knowledge, by the vird voce 
cept, accompanied by practical example. 
lecturer is y master of his subject, and a 
main purpose with him seems to be a simplifica- 
tion of the study. He addressed himself parti:u- 
lafly to students of architecture ; bat there were 
in the syllabus many heads interesting to artists 
of all ¢ his method of drawing rapidly 
and correctly the human figure in exact propor- 
tion, be the scale what it may ; his treatment of 
light and shadow in landscape, sea views, and the 
human figure, &e. &e, As an instance of Mr. 
Wilkiti’s ready disposal of difficulties, we may 
mention his method of drawing « 
eight , winding round an octago- 
nal column. This be demonstrated with an un- 
usual paucity of lines and points; but, with re- 
ard to such a series of lectures, we would suggest 
t each lecture should either be lengthened, or 
contain fewer demonstrations. 

Tur NaTronat GaLtert. — The National 
Gallery is , after having been closed for 
six weeks, during which time most of the pic- 
tures have been slightly cleaned, and some tr ing 
changes have en place. The cartoon b 
Raffaelle, which was added last year and pl 
on the staircase, is now hung in one of the 
roome; and since our last notice, a portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons, by Lawrence, has been presented 
to the Gallery by Mrs. Fitzhugh, for whom it 
was painted. We do not, however conceive the 
acquisition to the » inas- 


ed an address to Sir Robert Peel, on the 
ratet of At-Ualons requiring the interference 


of Legislature to arrest their further 


progress, 
as inithical to the Arts, and prejudicial to the 
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who have embarked large capital in the publica- 
tion of prints. Their application to the Premier 
is grounded chiefly on the opinion of the At- 
torney-General, Sir William Follett, who con- 
siders Art-Unions (such, that is to say, as were 
brought under his consideration) to be decidedly 
illegal. This opinion, however, was confined to 
trading » and not to societies banded 
for public benefit, and with-no view to private 
= Mr. — agrees with Sir William Fol- 

. It is not improbable, therefore, but that 
the Legislature may be called upon to move in 
the matter. It would appear, however, that its 
interference will not be required ; for, as one 
exam ple— 

Tue NATIONAL ART-Un1ion has been a de- 
cided failure; the loss to its projectors being 
very considerable. Instead of 20,000 tickets 
having been sold, we have reason to believe that 
the will fall short of 3000. While the ex- 
penses must have been very great, inasmuch as 
they were proportioned to the anticipated suc- 
cess. Weare assured nevertheless that the secre- 
taries to this Art-Union will keep implicit faith 
with their subscribers—will perform their contract 
to the letter. The “drawing” is fixed to take 
place on the 18th of December, previous to which 
a list of the subscribers will be printed, with the 
number of the ticket appended to each name. 

Tus SHEFFIELD ART-UNION has also been a 
dead loss to the r,Mr. Gilbert. Whether 

Mr. Bors’ Art-DistTRiIBUTION has been a 
gain or a loss we cannot say ; but we have now 
another in the field :— 

CeRTaIN PicTuRES OF HIGH IMmpoRT- 
ANCE (all old masters) are exhibiting at No. 53, 
Pall-mall, which are to be distributed hereafter 
“according to the principles adopted by the 
Committee of the Art-Union.” Into this subject 
we shall enter next month. 

Tue Copres from Pictures left in the British 
Institution, have been exhibited in the gallery 
during the month. Some of them are very 
creditable to the copyists; but we must again 
express our regret that they are converted into 
a public exhibition. 

Tne Baitisa InstiTvuTIoN.—It will be ob- 
served, that the time for receiving pictures has 
been announced ; but we have not heard if the 
Directors intend this year to bestow premiums. 
A principal keeper must be elected in the room 
of Mr. Seguier, It is a paid office, and the in- 
come we believe is, or ought to be, considerable. 
We have heard three or four candidates named. 
Surely the Directors will follow the example of 
the Government, and appoint an artist of high 
talent and high character to superintend this 
most important Institution. 

Tue Art-UNion OUTLINES.—We have re- 
ceived thirteen of the series of “ twenty-two 
Designs ia outline, illustrative of the Pilgrim's 
Prozress.” The series is to be presented to each 
subscriber (of the current year) to the Art- 
Union of London ; and the subscriber is to re- 
ceive, also, a line engraving, by Mr. E. Goodall, 
from Stanfield’s picture of ‘ Castello D’Ischia.’ 
This is certainly a marvel. The print cannot but 
be a valuable work. We remember the picture 

as very beautiful and interesting ; and Goodall 
ranks among the very first of our British en- 
gravers. Of these “ outlines,” however, we may 
speak with certainty—they are before us. Our 
readers know that they are the designs of Mr. 
H. C. Selous, and that they have been engraved 
by Henry Moses, an artist who, in his 
department, is unrivalled. The designs of Mr. 
Sc lous demand the most unqualified praise. They 
are of wonderful merit. It is, indeed, impossible 
to spexk of them in terms beyond their deserts. 
There is nothing like a slavish imitation about 
them. If they occasionally remind us of Retch, 
it is merely because there is a resemblance in the 
style in which they are produced. They are as 
entirely original as the most original of the out- 
lines of the great German, and there is not one of 
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interests of a large and highly respectable body, 





them to which he might not have been proud to 
have affixed his name. This is high praise, but it is 
called for. We have seen few English works 
that deserve it more heartily. The set will be 
well worth a guinea ; and many thousand guineas 
will be subscribed to obtain copies as soon as 
specimens are extensively seen. Mr. Selous has 
done himself immortal honour. He will take his 
place among the master-minds of England ; and 
is already one to whom we should refer when 
protesting against being considered inferior to our 
bours. Sure we are that these twenty-two 
ines will be universally considered as of more 
real value than all the prints which all the Art- 
Unions have hitherto issued. The Art-Union, of 
London has undoubted right to the full merit of 
this great move in advance. Until their pre- 
mium was accorded to Mr. Selous, his name was 
unknown. He has since obtained one of the 
prizes for Cartoons. We are this month com- 
pelled to limit our notice to a’ general impression 
of the series. We shall next month examine 
them in detail. 


eee 


REVIEWS. 

A Series or Compositions From THE LI- 
turGy. By Joun Bex, Sculptor. Publishers, 
Lonoman and Co. 

The series commences with six designs from the 

Lord’s Prayer; they are engraved in outline, and 

for execution in bas-relief. bear 
throughout, the impress of exalted sentiment, in- 
somuch even as to ene & nt = 
int too di - ‘Onur father 

Oeil art te Heaven, hallowed thy name,’ is 

rendered into a group of three figures in the atti- 

tude of prayer, as a title to which the latter words 
of the e are superfluous. The figures are 
those of an man, a young man and woman, 
and a child. The grouping of the three last figures 
would tell well in marble, but it would be neces- 
sary to make the arms of the young man more in 

roportion to their length, being now much too 
oe In ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ a group of four 

—the Saviour,,a standing figure, is blessing a 

mother and her two children, who are kneeling 

before him. This plate seems rather to have been 
intended to embody the passage from St. Mat- 
thew—* Suffer little clildren, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom of 

Heaven.”’ ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 

Heaven,’ is expressed by a group of five,figures— 

parents and children—the former kneeling facing 

each other, and contemplating the three children 
who are between them. The group is undoubtedly 
distinguished by many of the highest attributes of 

Art, but it bespeaks sentiments too wholly earthly 

to be a just translation of the passage—it is a pic- 

ture pointing to nothing beyond the temporal hap- 
piness which it so fully describes. The group 

resents a daring formality of composition, the 
reads and the lines of the limbs upon both sides 
corresponding. ‘Give us this day our daily 

bread,’ is pictured by an angel giving bread to a 

family of three persons; and ‘ Forgive us our 

tres; s as we forgive them,’ &c., by a group 
of ~ ewsmli angel, and two persons in the act of 
mutual forgiveness—the latter embrace each other 
kneeling, while the angel records the reconcilia- 
tion. * Deliver us from evil,’ is a composition of 
great spirit, although in minor incidents betraying 

a too close imitation of Michael Angelo. any 

may remember the two hands rising from the 

water in the cartoon of Pisa. Depth is here ex- 
pressed by two eager and nervous hands striving 
after two souls rescued by a good spirit, who drives 
down with his uplifted brand the malignant spirits 
by whom they have been pursucd. The whole is 

mirably conceived, but it is unworthy of such a 
mind as that of the author of these beautiful out- 
lines to give to the evil spirits in such composi- 
tions talons instead of fingers and toes. It is not 
enough to say that this has been done by the 
greatest men in the Art—this ought to have been 
one argument for eschewing it. The grossness 

— by this, injures the feeling of the rest of 

the work ; absolute perdition had better been the 

allusion, and ordinary hands and feet had been 
sufficient for this. With some errors, however, 
we have of late seen nothing to equal these out- 





lines. Mr. Bell may to be 
for his merits vastly overbalance 
manifests in his compositions 
—a vigorous and a refined 
one of the young men who are 
t waste Se the honour of 
es ve an opportunity 
blication, of which we have before us 
st, issued at a very cheap rate. 
It is published by Messrs. Lonem 
We rej to meet this honoured and 
name associated of late with several 
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century, and all over Eu » for integrity 
liberality. RJ this house "British ish literature = 
largely inde ; it is most cheering to find 
British Art is likely to owe it as large a debt. 7 


Darsy’s Map or Lonpon. Published by Dan- 
TON AND CLARK. 

This is a pocket map, and is accompanied by an in. 

dex of streets, public buildings, societies, banks 

&c. &c.; having also marked 7 

way and steam-boat stations. Such a guide is in. 

dispensable to the stranger in London, and at all 

times highly serviceable to the inhabitants. 


A Manuat or Perspective. By J. Woon, jun. 
Published by Wxuuirraker and Co. 
A small work of thirty-four pages, illustrated by _ 
diagrams, and explaining the principles of 
tive, the projection of » &e. &e. The work 
is intended for the use of amateurs, and contains in 
the perspective of sala end satanaeliean | 
e perspective of anim natu j t 
is a simple and unpretending little volume; which | 
contains little or nothing that is new, but very 
considerably simplifies an intricate subject so as to 
render a knowledge of it comparatively easy. This 
notice will perhaps be a sufficient answer to our 
correspondent at ‘* Cardiff,’’ and indeed to others 
who have lately consulted us concerning some such 
elementary work. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

With the new year we design to commence a New 
Serigs of “Tue Art-Union,” into which we purpose 
to introduce several important improvements, We 
must premise, however, that our publication will be, 
in foture, issued without a stamp. We have good 
reasons for believing that this change will prejudice 
very few. We know that seven out of eight of our 
numbers do not go through the post at all, for the great 
mass of our subscribers in town and country prefer re- 
ceiving them “ by hand,” through booksellers’ parcels, 
which they may do regularly on the first day of every 
month. In passing through the Post-office the pabli- 
cation becomes creased and soiled; and, as it is—we 
presume to say, invariably—preserved for binding, 
most persons prefer the somewhat less prompt bat 
equally sure and much more satisfactory mode of pri- 
vate delivery. We have thus been paying for between 
2000 and 3000 stamps monthly (as the Stamp-office re- 
turns will show), while to seven out of eight of our 
subscribers the stamp was utterly useless. 

It is then our intention to expend the #10 or #12, 
thus gained, in certain improvements, which we are sure 
will tend to our own advantage, and give very great 
and general satisfaction to our subscribers. These im- 
provements will be best developed as we proceed; but 
in order that no subscriber may be compelled to take 
us on trust, we announce these changes with the part 
which finishes a volume. 

These improvements we could not effect = 
avoiding the cost of the stamp; for although our cit- 
culation is great, and we have received a very ¢00- 
siderable share of public patronage, our — 
are proportionably large. We intend, then, to 
future numbers of the Art-Un1on on fine paper, 
“ hotpressed,”” and printed partly “by hand,” © 
as to give due effect to the we — 
to introduce into it extensively. Its present en oe 
not be altered, except that the margin rehe ve 
what enlarged, and it will be stitched and PA 
by the binder. With each month's number a 
give a varicty of wood-engravings, illustrative bs 
own articles, and borrowed from illustrated oad ; 
published in England, Germany, and France bject, 
each part we shall issue an engraving of some ~~ 
either procured from a current publication or 











1843.) 


in onr number of January we have arranged to publish 
two of the very famous wood-engravings of the “ Niz- 
BELUNGEN,” and one of the prints from the “ Oriental 
Sketches” of Sir David Wilkie, with a variety of other 
engraved subjects. These it would be impossible to 
transmit through the post without damage to them, — 

We shall also endeavour, by a liberal and jadicious 
expenditure, to give essential improvements to our 
Literary “ Contents.” Our “‘ Foreign Relations” have 
very materially augmented. Enlarged experience will 
be alded to increased means. Success—when not too 
great or too easily obtained—is the surest stimulus to 
exertion. In short, we shall give to our Journal a 
much greater value, and have entire confidence that it 
will be appreciated. It may he well to state clearly, that 
there will be no increase of price. 

Among other new features and improvements we may 
refer to one,—which will be indicated by an addition to 
our title ; it will be hereafter styled “‘ Tug Agt-Union, 
a MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTs, AND THE 
Arts DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL.” 

The Editor will gladly receive and reply to commu- 
nications (addressed 132, Fleet-street,) from those who 
may not be enabled to arrange for the regular supply of 
the Ant-Union. The Publisher will undertake that it 
shall be delivered on the Ist or 2nd of the month in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland. 





A CauTion.—We have been requested to caution 
artists against the scandalous and disgraceful attempt 
of a writer for a Birmingham newspaper to cajole them 
out of paintings, drawings, or sketch-s. This person has 
written letters to severai artists in London (two of them 
are before us), the object of which is so to practise on 
the hopes or fears of the parties he acidresses, that they 
shall “ present’? to him some “specimen of their 
abilities,” as payment for the past and retaining fee 





for the future. We are by no means sure that these 
letters do not furnish ground sufficient to prosecute 
the writer for striving to extort money (or ) under 


faise pretences. At ali events this ye | exposure 
secure artists against the danger of being robbed 
wit ee and inform the proprietor of the paper 
in question of the dangerous and disreputable position 
in which his * critic’ has placed him. 

An attempt of a like nature has recently been made 
in the metropolis. A pa prints what he calls 
“Criticisms on the Royal Academy Exhibition,” upon 
which he fixes the price of 6d. ; soon afterwards, he 
calls upon A B (whose works have or have not been 
noticed), ** asking”’ him to buy 20 or 30 copies. 








IMES and ELAM, ARTISTS’ COLOUR. 

_MEN, and Manufacturers of every Material tor 
Drawing and Painting, No. 91, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London.—SUPERFINE PERMA- 
NENT WATER COLOURS: D. and E. beg to offer 
their colours to the notice of the amateur and artist : 
being yoy in the purest and most careful manner, 
they will be found to possess freedom in working, toge- 
ther with brillancy of colour, aud are warranted not to 
contain any deleterious matter, being made of the finest 
colours to be obtained. Half-cakes, half price.—MUIST 
WATER COLOURS.—Dimes and Elam’s Canvas pre- 
= with India-rabber Ground (for Oil-painting). 
’s Patent Coilapsibie Tube filied with Oil Colours, 


| allsizes. A large assortment of Lithographic Drawing- 


books by Harding, Bright, Cooper, Jusen, Prout, and 
other masters. Dimes and Elam’s Circulating Portio- 
lio, containing specimens of the first masters in land- 
scape, figure, and flowers: terms, #1 1s. quarter, 
Or 2s. 6d. per week. French Studies of Heads by Julien, 
&c. Card plates engraved and printed. Drawings, 

ints, and paintings framed, glazed, and mounted.— 

ear the British Museum. 





E. G.’S TRACING PAFER. 


THE Proprietor of the above begs to return 
his grateful acknowledgments for the extensive 
tronage afforded by Artists, Surveyors, Engravers, 
vil Engineers, &c. &c. : 
The consumption being much greater than antici- 
pated by the manufi«cturer, extra hands have been em- 
ployed, and be can now promise that the demand shall 
better met than formerly; and, sithough it is 
allowed to be superior to any paper of the kind yet in- 
troduced, he thinks that his present improvements, 
Combined with the very moderate price, will put com- 
Petition quite out of the question. 
N.B.—Every sheet of E. G.’s Tracing Paper is 
stamped thus— 





Sole Agent—T. HORNE, Seal and Co te En- 


rpla 
Sraver, 2, Thanet-place, ‘Temple Bar (late of 233, Strand.) 





tive of some public work in progress. For example : 





THE ART-UNION. 


ESSRS. H. G. CLARKE have this day 


1, WOMAN'S WORT ¥ 
ce . H; =, Bieta te Raise atte Fe- 


male Chaaracter. 8vo. . Price 
2. THE MARRIED STATE. its Obligations and 


Duties. i8mo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. MUSIC EXPLAINED TO THE WORLD; or, 
Fep. 8vo., cloth. ape 


ms 
4. TH PHYSIOLOGY OF LOVE, with Hints on 
wy. FP, Gro. clegantly bound, 38. 6d. 
5. A LOVE GIFT for 1844. White silk, 3s, 
6. HARRISON’S GARDEN ALMANAC AND 
FLORAL CALENDAR for 1844. Price is. 
66, Old Bailey. 





‘This day is published, Part XX. of 
RvaLes CONSERVATIVE PORTRAITS, 


containing Portraits and Memoirs of H1s Grace 
THE Duks oF Montross, P.C.; Tue Ricut Hon. 
Viscount Sanpon, M.P.; Tux Rieut Hon. Lory 
ey M.P. - " 

Portraits are all beautifully engraved from the 
pictures in the ion of the Listieguished indivi- 
duals whom they represent. Size of the Engraving, 9} 
inches by 74 inches; and the. Memoirs supplied a 
Gentleman of high literary attainments, and sound Cun- 
servative principles. Royal folio, India Proofs, 2is. 
oriate, _ French Proofs 18. Imperial quarto, 

D ° 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 


NEW GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Ready, 12mo., 766 pages, price 9s., bound and lettered, 
N ABRIDGMENT of FLUGEL’S com. 
lete DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. For the use of Schools 
and ‘Iraveilers. Eoglish-German and German-Kog- 
lish. Abridged especially for the Knglish Student. 
By C. A. Feiuine and JoHn Oxenroaup. 

Phe great success which has atceuded toe publication 
of the English edition uf Fligel’s Dictionary has in- 
duced the proprietors to undertake the present abridg- 
meut of it, which they trust wili be found adapted to 
the wants of the e number of persons who study 
German chiefly that they may be enabled to travel on 
the Continent without inconvenience, as well as of 

al students, for whom the larger work may be 
foun tuo expensive. 
ae n: Whittakerand Co.; Dulau and Co.; and 
. Nutt. 


BARKER’S L’EMPRIERE—COMPLETE EDITION. 
With Anthon’s Improvements, 8vo., price 16s. 6d, 


’ 
Ls PRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC. 
TIONARY, containing a cupious account of Per- 
sons, Places, and Remark Works of Art, &c , men- 
tioned in Ancient Authors, with A es, &c. 

*,* This work has uadergone revision from time to 
time, and the great additions made by Professor Anthon 
bave been introduced. Assistance from other eminent 
scholars was also obtained by Mr. Barker, and subse- 
quent editors, and a vast quantity of matter thus col- 
lected. It is now the fuliest dictionary on the subject 
(containing upwards of 1100 octave pages double 
columns), and, as works of reference cannot be too 
comprehensive, it is boped it will be distioguished 
from the old meagre edivons and abridgments , which 
though little lees iu price do not contain « third of the 
iafor mation. 

Loudon: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; H. Washvourne. Eton: 7 P. Williams, 











Kugby, Combe, and Cro-sley. 
Rasen ENGLAND'S LITTLE 
LIBRARY ; 


A SEKIKS OF 
N CHRISTMA NEW-YEA and 
TH IRTHDAY Girt BOUKS, for CHILDREN. 
sett, Mr. Albert Sesith Mr. Gaspey 
Mrs. Howitt, Mr. , Mr. . 
po teye Fy Nee Tale of a Tuv,” .nd other Authors. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
-  ABSOLON, CROWQUILL, and CHAM. 
Price One Shilling each. 
LIST OF BOOKS. 
Number One. By Mrs. S.| Perseverance; or, God 
C. Hall 


A " Helps Them who Help 
Little Chatterbox. By| Themecives. By Mr. 
Mrs. 8. U. Hall. Clarke. 
Drolleries in Rhyme. By | Curiosities of Nature. By 
F. W. N. Bayley, Authur wir. Adam Stock. 
of the “ New Tale of a| Curiosities of Art. By Mr. 
= nd h oun orale of Morals 
d Boy a is | Glory, @ 
by by hem the oe Drawn aon History. 
. . f. 
a sid The Farourite Pupil. By 
ardener. B M . 
x Grane. 4 ma The Plture < = Virgin. 
Princess Narina, an r y > 
i hoes. By Mr. | Adventures of Jack Holi- 
Sone. “ day. By Mr. A. Smith. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen-corner, Pater- 
noster-row. 





aid yausenr BOOKS FOR THE: SEASON. 
, and CO,, NEWGATE-STRRE: 
ANGEL-STREET, LONDON dave 


mS akg sane pep 
owing to the careful elegance adopted for its comgie. 
tion. Its U are of a su 
a ~ 
bound, &s., 
THE JUVENILE Rar BOOK for 1844. 


the Author of “ The Women of England.” 
“* We earnestly hope that many parents will delight 


their children, at this season presenti 

‘the Juvenile Scrap Book.” We cuuity ‘witine the 
skill with which Mrs. Ellis while she instructs 
her young readers. The embellishments are beautiful, 


and the exterior splendid and tasteful.” 
Now ready, with 33 Plates, beautifully bound, 21s., 
CHINA,—ITS SCENERY, ARCHITEC. 
TURE, SUCIAL HABITS, &c. Drawings by ALLom— 
watery a Rev. G. ote rages 
using book ; conveys instruction w 
wearying, and pleases without misleading the 
The Combined efforts of the artist and writer facilitate 
by 3 pte of much y~j- = - be conveyed 
either y unassisted, bring Capacity 
nisitiona t deal of what every bod A 
for and ought ss haee. The Times, , 

In Quarto y= the ine in the best 
manner from Drawings on eminent art 
with Historical and "Doccriptive’ Hetese poe eee = 
bound, and adapted for the a. Table or 


Lib i— #@. 4. d, 
‘The Rhine, Italy,and Greece .. 73 2 6 0 
Constantinople and the Seven 
Churches... oa mp us 330 
and the Holy Land .. - 0 3 38 0 
Mediterranean, its Shores and 
I ee oe os ee « 6 230 
India, China, andthe Red Sea .. 64 22 0 
The Himalaya Mountains, royal4to 38 2 2 0 
ltaly, F; and Switzerland .. 130 3 3 0 
Westmorland, Cumberiand, Dur- 

ham, and Northumberland i OO 68 
The Midland Counties se a oe ee 
Devonshire and Cornwall . - lw 22320 
Lancashire Illustrated 112 no 
Ireland [tlustrated es : 3°o 


. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, London. 


PACIOUS GALLERY, separate, or with 
Dwelling- house.—To be LET, near Berkeley-0q 
a Gallery, 40 feet long, adapted for the exhibition « 
piesurea, oe for - — bay —- DA for fresco 
nting or for works where uired; separate, 
= wlth the whole or a poreion of the Daselling-bouse. 
For — inquire of Mr, Imeson, 23, Park- 
street, 





rosvenor: square. 


PARTMENTS for an ARTIST.—To be 

LET UNFURNISHED, a Suite of Apartments 

on the First Fioor of a most respectable ate house, 

in a very desirable situation, suitable fur an Artist The 

Painting-room has a raised window ; there is a draw. 

-roow ing, and an airy room above. 

have been recently occ by a Portrast-painter, 

and there are gas-fittings other requisites that way 

be taken at a valuation, if desired. Apply at No. 6/7, 
Berners-atreet, Oxford- 





E. WOLFF & SON’S NEWLY-INVENTED MATHE- 
MATICAL PENCILS, FOR MATHEMATICIANS, 
ARCHITECTS, AND ENGINEERS. — Warraates 
to retain a very fine Point. ; 

E WOLFF and SON, in introducing their 

@ Extra Hard Lead Pencils oe on my 
tectural purposes, to draw a 

oye rontting etineis adoptiva in 

ordinary pencils. They are made of six 


| inst nts, and are so constructed that each Pencil 

ony yy A haives without waste; thus making two 

Peucils each of a length, the most convenient for use, 

and obviating the «difficulties existing with respect to 
i 


nary Pencils. 

meer WwW. and _ > have ay Pp bay 
suitable for the ng , thus prevent 
necessity of dividing the Pencil down the Centre. 
are made of extremely Hard Lead, of the finest quality, 
which will retain a very fine point, and give clear, even, 
aud distinct lines.— 48. per dozen. 

PATTERN OF SIZES. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRACTICE OF FRESCO PAINTING, 


AS GIVEN IN 


THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE FINE ARTS, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED 


By W. WINSOR anp H. C. NEWTON, 
Artists’ Colour Makers to the Queen, &c. 








In this little work is gathered from the best authorities, ancientvand maders, all desirable information on the subject of Fresco Painting, under the 
following heads :—The Cartoon—The Selection of Lime—Causticity of the Lime—Slaking and Seasoning the Lime—Walls — Preparing the Walls—Colours— 
Implements—the Process of Painting—Qualities of Execution—Retouching—Moveable Frescoes—the Removal of Frescoes—On Cleaning Frescoes. 

In the compilation of these precepts, a main object has been simplicity and perspicuity ; they are consequently offered entirely disembarrassed of all use. 
less references and quotations, and arranged in working order. 





WINSOR ann NEWTON, 38, RATHBONE PLACE. 


















TO PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Just published, price 1s., 


THE HAND-BOOK OF WATER-COLOURS, | 


By W. WINSOR anv H. C. NEWTON, 
Artiste’ Colourmen to the Queen. 











A brief Treatise on the Properties of every Pigment employed in Water-Colour Painting, with some Account of the Sources whence they are obtained. 





Lonpon: TILT anv BOGUE, FLEET STREET; WINSOR ann NEWTON, RATHBONE PLACE. 











M ILLER’S SIL ICA ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, HE PARISIAN DETERGENTS render 







C L O U R S in various colours. R 2 Oe Shane. LACQUER, By a. 
. E. WoLrr and Son beg to apprise Artists and Ama- ever » dirty, or tarnished, eyual to new. 

0 teurs that they have bytetection great improvements | effect is sudden, astonishing, and lasting; trouble 

wapey in their CRETA LEVIS, adapted it for use in thesame | Merely sponging on ee one expense only a few 

MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. manner as the ordinary pencil ; and effects can now be nt he Gadi 1 Aye ye 

eae n kee MEREU NS bee of water br any other fluid, the varices colours | from the fiy. Gold Detergent, 2s. 6d. per bottle; 

FOR OIL PAINTING. blending her with perfect harmony, beauty, and | Lacquer and Bronze, 1s. 6d.; Lamp tintertor), Is. 4d. 

No. 1. For first and second painting. richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thas | All are innoxious and inoffensive. These Detergents 
; ee aed , capable of giving a very delicate outline. rank with the most valuable chemical discoveries. 

No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. Sold by UPTON and Co. (sole ), Lamp 

MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, the great ad- Manufacturers, 33, George-street, ver-square, anu 





- Kting from the adoption of the CRETA Basinghall-street, Cit 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. LEV 8 aunt be obvious, as without the use of water * ne iad —s y- The trade 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be ob- N.B. A trial free of charge.— supplied. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. | tained with a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed: 














MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM thes s eugerseding every ether method in general use. " COMPOSITION FOR eegiTinG WITH STBEL 
ul 7 rawings may carried in a portfolio wit 

N Be per sen CLAS FAINTING. safety, as (unlike other crayons) they will neither rub TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID.—These 
‘0. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. | off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual mpositions, which have so e- 

N colo i i Compositions, 
0. 2. For second uring, glazing, and finishing. contents of a portfolio. tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are to 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or | very great perfection, being more easy to ve 

MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, change of climate. more durable, and in every respect preferable 
FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. Specimens may be een at the Polytechnic Institution, potmane | | Ink. In warm oa they bave become 
’ Regent-street ; y elaile Gallery, Strand; and at | essential. consist of— 

MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. all spectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LAVIS A BLUE FLUID, changing to an intense black 







MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, Soy Ob bad Goacnal tate chaktens Go ee | cane, 
Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any _| thirty-six, with or without boxes, — PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re- 
. » INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. maining @ iue co 





A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND | In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk | but more fluid : 








RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on A superior CARMINE RED, for Contrast Writing. 
the paper, Biaeding the colours until the required tint| A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, which writes 
s — be ceeines. The deep shades merely require a broader | instantly black, ere Oe ws — 
1LLeR’s Vewstian O11.—Pictures painted en- | Pot and increased pressure. agents, is most vai Ne « and 
, Res. . - Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, an rs ‘Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; 
lirely with this Oil, apon beimg submitted to the action | with a fine even surface, but’ not Pree, are well Inkholders adapted for Ink 


Of the blowpipe, will vitrify, showing they possess the adapted for the CRETA LEVIS i 
: oor bpsag Al ‘ 6 tion and dust. 
properties described as belonging to Venetian Pictures WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing from, #* 






when put to the same test. invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PE ‘ENT which will enable those who may wish to try 
RMANENE | Prepared 
If & picture should become dull from the action of | BLACK CHALKS. dal ENT | cither of these articies to do op of» sanal Saveutat 
- pomp pa be covered with a bloom, through 23 Ig Black, for foreground. on hed 5 > siriore- a7 Soutien. 
use 0 iferent varnish, by washing it with cold je Fint. weet, and 3s. each. 
water, and then applying a little of the cheve Oil with N Neutral Tint, for distance. — ee ot Sor auopheae’ Writing Fluid. ‘ 





: . Be ask for 
an old sitk handkerchief, it will entirely remove the aoe Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching |  B ‘These unchangeable Blue Fluids are pate 
bloom ? - el entcene, end are ce le of produci ee nh 7 cautioned against 
ae tS out the colours in ail their original beontifel fe 4 ie very little ot, Hosing an eins Se ae gts to sell or ute 
- : shesive q ’ wings may be transmitted illegal. 
All the ordinary colours, as well as the extras, kept | Without fear Tider. which - TEPHENS? SELECT STEEL PENS. 


















ready prepared in the above Oil at *,* The method of using the Creta Levis is taught most ble care having been 
MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, | Becicty, {1 MetrmeY member of the New Water-Sooat the manutactre of these article 2081 Pes 
, e i can 
56, Long Acre, London. | Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. beth flexibility and durability. 
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RT-UNION OF LONDON.—E. F. WAT- 
BON, of a, Piocedilly (Agent Hr ae ore 
iety), ving designed a ARA 1c 
ona E expressly for the Print of ‘ Una Entering 
Co fally begs leave to call the atten- 
of the Members to it, and feels that 
who may favour him with their 





ERLEEEEE > 
Q 
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takes in the above Society, causes him 
Engravings at an unsually iow price. 


UN ENTERING THE COTTAGE. — 
Subscribers of the Art-Union are respectful 
i they can have the above Engraving moun’ 
in Gilt Bead M Frame, or an inch Moulding 
Frame of various s and new designs, with best 
ated Sheet Glasg, for 18s., at P. GARBANATU’S 
Carving and Gilding Manufactory, 19, St. Martin’s- 
court, Leicester-square. The Engravings fitted u 
free of extra C e.—To provincial cysfamers ali 
goods purchased at is Manufactory packed and loan 
of cases free of charge. 


all 

will have every reason tea be well sa with both 

price ‘sorkmanship ; indeed the inte iment be 
to frame 





pau’ FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 
&c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atten- 
tion of Artists, Printsellers ita te his numerous 
assortment ot PICTU RE-vRA appropriate for the 
Art-Union er Printe; manwfactured in his im- 
roved Papier Maché. " 
“The specimens of these frames, which we have seen, 
are certainly very beautiful.””—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 
“They look exceeding! attractive, and are in veality 
as much so as if they passed through the hands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. They have @ clearness and sharpness that we 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.””— 
ART-UNION. | 
C. F. B. has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
Maché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Patterns, &c., which will be insmediately forwarded to 
order on the receipt of six Post-office stamps. 
Works—15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





pcre CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
} ABLES, and every department ot 
CARVING and GILDING, of onneiee quality, § 
lied cheaper than by any other manufacturer in the 
om, hg GARBANATI, WORKING CARV r 

t GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, Chimney Glasses, &c., kept 
ready ; handsome ornamented Gilt Window Cornices, 
4s. per foot ; Gilt Room Moulding, 6d. peryard. Every 
description of Work regilt, cleaned, and repaired in a 
superior manner at the lowest ible prices. Ladies 
and Gentlemen waited on with Drawings, and Estimates 
= of cham. A list of the prices of Plate Glas 

-» Sent (prepes ) to any part of the kingdom. Al 
Goods purchased at this manufactory carefully packed, 
and the loan of cases, free of charge. Every article 
manufactured on the premises. 


— 





SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 


apn hg | M'LBAN, 78, Fleet-street 
ite THe Dispatcu N -office) 
respectfully informs the Pablic, Artists, aud he Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
se free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
a oy wg — in the Compo. Fancy- 

es and } . i 
oe ad Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All Goods taken back, not approved of in 
Om — 

utifal print of ‘ Una entering the Cot! 4 
framed from 8s. and cael ol We ret 


NOTICE. PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
: HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
_ Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
— and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
ae of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
pohinee Y tet oy &c., can henceforward only be 
ned from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regeat-street, where an immense number of Designs 
rad g meme J on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
Co beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Frieses, Arabesques, Panels, tides, 
Albus’ Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers 
pad Covers, Screens, &. &c., in every style of 
ation and for every possible use to which orna- 
red leathers can be applied, and at & i 
ge in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
Ba continue to receive monthly from us all new 
L pn par in our manufactures. 
. and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, 
Paris.—May 25,1842. 
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PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 198, STRAND. 


Having now passed the ordeal of experiment for The IncustratepD News —hitherto impeded 
a long period, and become recognised by the only by its own prosperity—now—by the advance- 
public at large as the Family Paper of largest cir- | ment of science— succeeds in bringing its me- 
culation and influence in the Weekly London Press, chinery to keep pace with its success. 


and as the on/y illustrated Journal—if truth and 
associated 


news are to be 


with art-embellishments The result is that the proprietors need no longer 


—it is unnecessary (when an important improve- be afraid to extend their publicity. They may now 


ment in what may be 


called the statistics of the swell the note of preparation for the illustration of 


paper requires @ new public announcement) to re- | every event upon the tapis of public life, without 

sume the form of a mere prospectus—or to recapi- | fear of disappointing any of the res ve 

tulate the principles and policy which have made | which their manifesto may call forth. Truth has 

themselves so thoroughly known throughout the hitherto been their | ms in the field of art—truth 
1 


empire, and we have 





reason to believe not more with lavish ex 


known than respected and approved. scorn of the Cpa deception which in false 


imitators ‘* still the travelled lore it never 


But in proportion as the IntustraTED News knew.” As in the case of the Queen's Visit to 
has proved itself established—in proportion as it Scotland, and subsequently to France and Belgium, 
has found some imitations of it dying and others | their artists will ** follow the footsteps of modern 
c record 


ing hopelessly to 


li 
pu ve rushed to 


life—in proportion as the adventure,” and them faithfully for the 
wards it the more eagerly pleasurable instruction of the people and the his- 


when luring promises tempted them upon rival | toric informacion of future time. 


—i tion as demand u it has grown 
a seals bovend its ae seopeaters The IntusTaaTeD Lonpon News need hardly 
felt the difficulty of their emergency—and refer to its prac 


have 


deemed themselves compelled to repose upon their | cognised Family 


les. They have made it the re- 
aper of the Empire. It has ad- 


steady and unchanging circulation, until they vocated—it shall advocate Viratur only (virtue 
aeald command the opportunity of returning more | wedded to religion) in morals and in politics alike. 


i blic embrace. No party—no 
cordially the public oy 


of sect—of tribe—in 
losophy—in the affairs of Church 


That opportunity has now arrived. For some | OF State—but an unswerving impartiality—e high 


time past their extensive premises have been pre- 


yaring for the 
Printing Machines, ¥ 
which will in a few 


dignity of purpose—® leaning to what seems the 
n of two beautiful Steam right—and to that only—for the love of God and 
n an improved principle— man. The whole spirit of the natural justice and 
ys be fixed and enable the freedom of the British constitution—the Journal 


proprietors to distribute any number that may be would have reflected from every phase of its ca- 
required of their paper within the riod of publi- | reer 
cation—not only at times to suit convenience —- ik <e 


of the public—but wi 
and refinement in t 
has ever yet 

will those vast 
has hitherto only 


ith a higher degree of finish Its objects have been lo ld. 
he soorhapicel walk of art than | is the faithful expounder of the present, to itself— 


literature. | and to the future. The mind and heart of man 
Pebich he lone the manners, natural and artificial—the changes of 


resources 

oped according to its means | his intellectual nature worked out by art, science, 

oo the ovole’ spirit of the | literature, and general civilization ; the govern- 
‘ - _ 


of supply—at once oo oe. 
roprietors can promise a de- ment—the commerce—the pleasu } u 

aa rapidity in the illustration of news events— | cation of the people—in 4 word, = living ~ 
of fidelity in the realization of public intelligence losophy of the world, are to be = Je this 
the multiplication of co ‘es of | matter-of-fact news mirror—and reflec y are 


by art—of power in 


for the million—such as will prove —have been 
rior apes hes done than what it will do— | truth. 


shall be, with vivid fidelity and 


Ieee the influence and strength it has exhibited than | 47. is only this change in the condition of the 


the strength and influence which it has been obli 


For this auspicious 


, that the proprietors now know that they can 
Cesp pace with the kind enthusiasm of blic pa- 
mation of a young tronage, the kind emtare adiaitied by their 
novel and successful enterprise to have done good, 


consum 
prosperity the proprietors have ardently longed, they have now the means of increasing that good 


and they now rejoice in being able emphatically to 
announce it to the pub 


@@ The Iiiust 
price 6d., 





lic. fourfold. 


—_—_———— 


paTep LONDON News can be had if ordered of Booksellers and Newsmen, 
saat may be sent free of postage to all part of the United Kingdom. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, 


Have the honour to announce the Publication, during the 1843, of the follow! highly interesting 
SPLENDID WORKS OF ART, “s ss 
Of which Impressions or Proofs may be had of all Print and Book Bellers throughout the Kingdom :— 


THE CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIOTORTA, 


in the finest style of Art by H. T. Ryav .» from the 0 Picture Gro H 
suman maleimide <> yoy — 1-1 amen 




















THE WIDOWED DUCK. LASSIE HERDING SHEEP. 
Mn sgt iespesenec ews Soag en | MM pi sage oe Meer eo Jeger 
Proofs, #4 4s. 


CHILDREN FEEDING RABBITS. 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto from the wert teresting Ina Epwin Lanpsezer, R.A., for the Hon. Mrs. Bathurst, orming 
<a a o* THE SUTH BYCHILDKER, ” by SAMUEL Cousins, A.R.A. = = am 
ore Letters, 


THE HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by Cuarues G. Lewis, from the original gallery picture by Eowin LanpsEeER, Esq., R.A., the same size as ‘ BOLTON ABBEY,’ by 
SamMvuEL Cousins, A. 
Proofs, 24 48. Before Letters, 26 6s. 


THE HAWK AND THE FALCON, 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by C. G. Lewis, as Supporters to the beautiful Plate of the ‘HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME,’ from the original pictares 
painted by ge wpe ~~" v ¥ sg A., in the possession of William Wells, Esq. 
Prints, #1 ls. . . Proofs, £2 Before Letters, £3 38 each Plate. 


MORNING OF THE CHASE— ADDON “HALL IN DAYS OF YORE. 


sorte in the hizhest style of Art by H. T. Rya xt, from the beautifal original drawing by gp: TAYLOR. 
Price: Prints, 24 48 Proofs, £7 Ta. Before Letters, 210 1 














WORKS OF Sik “THOMAS LAWRENCE, THE NAUGHTY Boy, 


wma Engraved in the line menaer W. Finpen, from the original rey! 


RING FAMILY'—J. ABEKNETHY, —THE LATE ‘MARQUIS Epwin Lanpexsa, on net rerpacinN to 
“TEE PA “1D Sp DO ne BED.RLDING BOOD,"by the sae Arenas ere 


- Price: Prints, 7s. 6d. -oeees . Proofs, 154... 2s... Before Le Latteba; dite 


Price Prints, Proce, 1 Is. Before Letters, #1 lis 6d. 


THE SHOOTING PARTY AT RANTON ABBEY. 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by W. H. Simmons, from the celebrated picture, by Faancits Geant, A.R.A. 
This Engraving forms an appropriate and Noe renee companion to Mr. Grant’s very popuiar series of ‘ BRITISH FIELD SPORTS,’ and contains Porteaite of the 
Eari of Lichfield, Viscount Melbourne, Eari Sefton, and otber my et Nubleimen. 
Price: Prints, £3 38 - Freee, £5 5s Before Letters, £6 68. 





VIEWS ON THE NILE, — HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE, 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SECOND CATARACT. Consisting of Twenty-six of the most beautiful Interiors and of this 
By Owen Jones. With Historica! Notices of the Monuments, &c., by SAMUEL interesting Remain of the Olden Time. Drawn on the pm Sey wel eateaa ty 
Bincn, Esq., Senior Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British DovuGLas Morison, Esq., of a uniform size with the on Belgiam anu 
Museum, and Member of the Egyptian Societies of Cairo. Germany, by Louis Haus. 
Price, imperial Fotiv, half morocco, #4 4s. Price, h. b., imp. fol., £4 4s.... Coloured and mounted in a Portfolio, 210 10s. 


THE HIGHLAND WHISKEY-STIEL. 


Engraved in the most beautiful line manner by RoBERt Graves, A.R.A., from the very oy ee picture painted for his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G., by 
EDWIN Lanpseer, R.A 
Prints, £2 2s Before Letters £6 6s. Artists’ Proofs (very few left), 28 8s. 








PASSES, FORTS, AND CITIES OF THE SCENE OF WAR IN INDIA. 


Lithographed by Louis Hacue from the original Drawings by Dr. James ATKINSON 
Including Views of Caubul, Candaber, Ghuznee, Kwettab: the Bolan, Siri-Bolan, Koojah, Siri Kajoor, Kojak, and ‘ail other celebrated Passes. 
Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, #4 43 Coloured and mounted in Port olio, #10 10s. 


CHARACTER AND COSTUME OF AFGHAUNISTAN. 


; 4 Lithograpbed by Cuar.es Hacue, from the original drawings by Captain L. W. Hart, of the 22nd B. I 
Including authentic resemblances of ali the most celebrated Chieftains, viz, Ukbar Khan, Shab pega rk jung, Shabzadu Timoor, Hajee | = Kanker, the Civil and | 
Miltary Functionaries, and Costumes of the Country beyond the Indus, the Sandal Gates, Kyber Pass, Jellalabad, &c. y 
Price : Iuiperial Folio, half morocco, 44 48 Coloured and mounted in Portfolio, £10 10s. { 








WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT ¢ / 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, KG. < | 


Engraved in the finest style of Art by H.T. RYA.t, from the Origine: Fi Picture painted by G. Parren, A.R.A.,—Price: Prints, £3 3s. ; Proofs, £5 5s.; before 


THE BEDALE HUNT. | HE GAMEKEEPER’S RETURN, 


Engraved in the finest sale by W. H. Simmons, from the beautiful Picture in the finest style of Art by G. H. Paieures, from the 
painted by py Anew A lantin, Raq.» and presented 10 Mark Milbank, Esq., “s by T. sipusy Coorse. 
by the Getlemen of the Hunt. 
This aint 2 3s..... Proofs, #5 53..... First Proofs, 26 6s. 
2 contains no less than Forty- two Portraits of the most 
ieting Sportsmen connected with the Hunt. 





Published by HENRY GRAVES and WARMSLEY, ae % Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 6, Pall-Mall. 
ens 


London :~Printed at the Office of PaLmen and Cuayron, 10, Crane — set Published by Jenzmian How, 132, Fleet Street. December sige 
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